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BY DAVID JAMES. 


Ir was the first World War that 
really finished them. Up till 1914 
most of the major seafaring Powers 
were still building or buying large, 
steel, square-rigged ships — those 
beautiful full-rigged ships, barques, 
and four-masted barques that the 
older seamen somewhat contemptu- 
ously referred to as windjammers. 
But during the war many hundreds 
fell innocent victim to the submarine 
and surface raider, and as many 
more rotted at their anchors in 
neutral harbours. With the return 
of peace, and during the post-war 
‘boom’ period, anything that could 
float was pressed into service, and 
for two years sail enjoyed an Indian 
summer. Then came the slump. 
In 1920 more than two hundred 


-large sailing ships had called at 


Australian ports alone. By the follow- 
ing year this number had sunk to 
less than a score. Many were broken 
up for scrap, many converted into 
barges and lighters, and others paid 
the price of war-time neglect and 
were dismasted, or simply disappeared 
without trace. 


Apart from a few sorry anachronisms 
here and there, and a small fleet of 
*‘onker’’ barques in the Baltic, only 
three large concerns continued to 
operate fleets of sailing ships. There 
was the Alaska Packers Company, 
whose Stars sailed once a year from 
San Francisco to the salmon fisheries ; 
there was Herr Laiesz’s magnificent 
‘Flying P ’ line of four-masted barques 
engaged in the Chile nitrate trade— 
ships which represented probably the 
highest economic pitch of development 
the sailing vessel ever attained— 
the Padua was built as late as 1926. 
And there was Captain Gustav Erikson 
of Mariehamn. 

The Alaska Packers gave up their 
fleet in 1928, and all but two of the 
‘Flying P’s’ were disposed of in 1931; 
but where others sold, Gustav Erikson 
bought and carried on. The Finnish 
Government wisely decreed that young 
men wishing to sit for their mate’s 
ticket must have a year in sail, so 
Erikson was always able to get young 
crews at nominal rates, and some 
of the men took to the life and stayed 
on as officers. Sailing out to Australia 
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in ballast in the autumn and bringing 
home grain the following spring, the 
ships just managed to make a liveli- 
hood and supply the Press with an 
annual story of “the grain race.” 
They also kept romance and colour 
afloat ; and since most of the sturdy 
Swedish Finns who manned them 
had brothers, friends, and cousins 
in the other ships, there was a family 
feeling of rivalry in the fleet. 

Assuredly Gustav Erikson’s ships 
were happy ships. I know, because 
I sailed in them. 


It was 6th September 1937 when, 
fresh from leaving Eton and determined 
to sample this life before it was too 
late, I signed on for the four-masted 
barque Viking as she lay provisioning 
in Copenhagen Roads. That year 
was good for freights, and throughout 
the summer most of the Erikson fleet 
had been loading timber in the Baltic 
for South African ports. Just before 
I arrived in Denmark to await my 
ship the little barque Killoran had 
sailed through the sound en route 
for East London. I had seen the 
powerful ex-‘ Flying P’ Passat sail 
for the same destination, and lying 
at anchor off Elsinore was the Swedish 
schoolship Abraham Rydberg, preparing 
for her voyage in ballast to Australia. 
And then Viking arrived. One night 
the sound was empty; the next 
morning, as I peeped early out of 
my hotel window, she was there. 
So two Americans—also out for the 
experience—and I were signed on, 
and that evening went out to her 
in the agent’s boat with all the stores. 
Joining a ship is like going to a new 
school, and the anxiety of the new 
boys was not allayed by the bearded 
and piratical countenances that leaned 
over the rail to inspect us as we came 
alongside. But one of them—Joe 


Cooper his name and the only other 
Englishman on board—had a reassuring 
Cockney ring to his voice, so that 
soon we were introduced to our ship- 
mates and told by means of smiles, 
signs, and broken phrases that, far 
from our presence being resented, we 
were welcome. 

“Rise opp, rise opp. Vi segla!” 
It was 4.30 and the wind had come 
fair. Already there was a hissing 
of steam and a slow clank-clank as 
one by one the links of her cable 
came in. We started to make sail, 
winding up the huge upper tops'l 
and t’gallant yards on the winches 
and hauling away like demons on 
an endless collection of ropes that 
for me held no meaning at all. At 
the end of three hours all sail was 
set and we had leisure to view our 
surroundings. We found that we 
were bowling merrily along at a good 
7 knots, with Hamlet’s Elsinore a 
mile distant on our port beam and 
Sweden a similar distance to starboard. 
We were pleased, as we went below, 
to think that we had half an hour 
for breakfast and that the day’s 
heavy work was already behind us. 
But during that half-hour we nearly 
lost the ship... . 

We were just settling down when 
there was a cry of “All hands on 
deck!’’ We went up to find that the 
wind had gone round from 8.W. to 
W. and freshened considerably. We 
had to furl the t’gallants that we had 
set the hour before. By the time 
that was done the wind had veered 
farther to W.N.W., making it quite 
evident that we should not weather 
Kullen Point on the Swedish coast. 
So, since it was blowing too hard to 
tack, the skipper tried to wear ship, 
bracing the foreyards hard round on 
the port tack and squaring the main 
and mizzen to give her head the 
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maximum chance of paying off. But 
she would not fall off before the wind 
and continued to sidle crab-like to- 
wards the lee shore. I admired the 
calm way in which Captain Mérn kept 
his head and his temper in this emer- 
gency, and with a largely untrained 
crew. Letting everything fly, he 
dropped both anchors and veered out 
90 fathoms on each. She brought up 
with breakers less than a cable to 
leeward. 

I shall never forget what a magni- 
ficent sight Viking made as she came 
into the wind, her lower tops’ls 
rapidly being clewed up and all 
other sails bellying back over the 
yards. But it was only for a moment 
that we could enjoy the scene, for at 
once there rang out the age-old order, 
“Up aloft and furl them!” So up 
the shrouds and out on the yards 
we went, and, as I looked down on 
the deck pitching wildly 140 feet 
below me, I do not mind admitting 
that I felt sick with fear. Normally, 
of course, as you work your way 
out along the footrope there is a strong 
wind against your back, blowing you 
against the yard and adding materially 
to the margin of safety; but as we 
lay at anchor the force 8 gale was 
from ahead, the sail was threshing 
back over the yard doing its utmost 
to dash us off, and the pitching of 
the ship in the short, sharp head-sea 
was intensified: from that height. It 
was an unpleasant initiation, and all 
I could do was to hold on tight while 


. the friendly Finns laughed encourage- 


ment and did the work. 

For three days we lay there waiting 
for the gale to blow itself out, then 
at dawn on 1lth September the wind 
came fair and light and we set all 
sail, weighing our two 4-ton. bower 
anchors by hand round the fo’c’sle- 
head capstan. The following evening 
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we rounded the Skaw light and headed 
north-west for the Pentland Firth. 
Here, in a region dreaded second only 
to Cape Horn, the luck was with us; 
for a north-easterly gale sprang up 
which gave us 97 miles in eight hours 
and a run of 207 miles for the twenty- 
four, putting us well and safely into 
the North Atlantic. On Saturday, 
18th, our tenth day out from Copen- 
hagen, we were 300 miles west of 
Lewis and felt safe in getting the 
anchors lashed on deck. The voyage 
was well begun and the last land 
lost to sight. 

For a fortnight we worked our 
way south, being hove-to with head- 
gales in 48° N. and again in 35° N. 
Sunday, 3rd October, our twenty-fifth 
day at sea, was one of those unfor- 
gettable days that can make a whole 
year of toil seem worth while. It 
was on that day that we picked up 
the North-East trades—bright sun 
after North Atlantic gloom; blue 
sea flecked with white horses; flying 
fish, dolphins; the island of Las 
Palmas rising sheer out of the sea 
abeam—and a Sunday spent in the 
bowsprit net with a gramophone. The 
old ship stormed along at 10 knots; 
four great towers of canvas with every 
stitch pulling to perfection, and the 
shadow of the sails showing clear-cut 
in the white broken water to leeward, 
Who would go to sea in steam ! 

During the following two days we 
changed sail. This is done four times 
in the course of a round voyage; for 
in the tropics any old rag that will 
hold the wind will suffice, while in 
the westerlies, north and south, nothing 
but the very strongest canvas will do. 
It was hard “all hands’’ work, but 
joyous in the good weather, and 
made interesting by the rivalry between 
watches. For a week we held the 
North-East trades, reeling off 175, 
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188, 176, 168, 195, 175, and 150 miles 
without touching a sheet. Then for 
two days they fell light, and finally, 
in Latitude 10° N., we lost them 
altogether. The doldrum belt was 500 
miles wide, and it took us fifteen 
days to work across it, having (by 
way of comparison) such runs as 22, 
25, 5, 41, 75, and 13 miles a day. 

Those doldrums are every bit as 
bad as people say they are. The 
ship lies sweltering in a flat, oily 
calm with black rain-squalls dotted 
all round the horizon. A puff of 
wind is followed by a drenching 
squall in which the watch laboriously 
braces the yards round. No sooner 
have the hands coiled down and 
gone thankfully below to change wet 
clothes than the yards are flat aback 
and must needs be braced the other 
way. And so it goes on, watch after 
watch and day after day, while 
tempers get steadily worse. It is too 
hot for oilskins, but if you do not 
wear them you have no dry clothes 
left by the end of the watch. And 
even a tropical rain-squall can be 
beastly cold if you wear nothing at all. 
Who would go to sea in sail! 

Sunday, 26th of October, forty-six 
days out and flat becalmed 3° North 
of the line. At 4 A.M. we come on 
watch and almost immediately brace 
the ship hard on the starboard tack. 
Out of wet clothes and settle down 
to a nice cup of coffee. ... “On 
deck!” ‘‘ Saatan,’’ say the Swedes ; 
“* Perkeli,” say the Finns ; and “ Hell,” 
say the English as up on deck we go.... 
Wind on the port bow now, this is 
the absolute limit—brace round the 
yards, take in the sheets and tacks 
round the capstans, change over the 
stays’ls and jibs. Will this never 
end? But wait a minute! As I pass 
the compass I see that the ship’s head 
points S.W.—can it be the South-East 
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trades ? Even as we coil down the 
ropes the puffs of wind gather in 
strength and the ship begins to heel. 
Hardly daring to voice our hopes we 
go below—good old cook, fresh coffee, 
eh ?—the list increases and a strange 
sound is heard—it is the man at the 
wheel singing. 

A week later and we were in 20° §. 
with a dying south-east breeze. That 
evening we had a gramophone concert 
on the fore-hatch, and after it yarned 
of ships that had gone. Once that 
lonely spot in the southern ocean 
had marked one of the great trade 
routes of the world, but now with 
the passing of sail it was empty. 
Drake must have sailed nearby in 
the little Golden Hind, and so must 
the lumbering East Indiamen, the 
fleet tea-clippers, the wool ships racing 
home with the season’s clip, and the 
emigrant ships going out to Australia 
in the ’eighties. Finally, hundreds of 
great ships must have passed by in 
the early days of the present century 
—grain from San Francisco, nitrates 
from Chile, guano from the Seychelles, 
and coal from Newcastle, all the 
world’s bulk cargoes, where scheduled 
sailings did not matter. And now 
there were only fifteen windjammers 
left. In the soft light we could almost 
see the ghosts of the departed ships. 

At dawn we were awakened by a 
ery of “Sail-ho!’’ It seemed im- 
possible, but sure enough there on 
the horizon she was, plain for all to 
see. We were close-hauled at the 
time, so that throughout the day 
she gained on us, sailing a point free. 
By evening she was abeam and we 
exchanged signals. It was Abraham 
Rydberg, the Swede that had sailed 
a week before us and was going to 
Australia for grain. Two large sailing 
ships in company outward bound. 
It did not seem like 1937! 
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On Friday, 5th November, we had 
to make fast the royals for the first 
time for thirty-six days, and at the 
beginning of the following week we 
changed sail once more. As each 
day we got farther south we altered 
course more to the eastward, curving 
in an are round Tristan da Cunha 
for the Cape. 199 miles, 210, 223— 
the westerlies lived up to their name 
and the wind began to pipe up. We 
had one good gale which brought the 
ship down to six tops’ls and fores’l, 
but each day saw us 200 miles nearer 
our destination. 

Wednesday, 24th November, our 
seventy-seventh day at sea, we catted 
the anchors and shackled on the 
cables. At noon we had only 100 
miles to go for East London, and 
thoughts ran high for letters, green 
trees, fresh food, and beer—gallons 
of it. But at midnight the wind 
blew up and headed us, and it was 
all hands on deck until five in the 
morning, getting the sail off her and 
heaving-to. Then at 8 p.m. the wind 
came fair and we set all sail again. 

Soon after daybreak on the seventy- 
ninth day we sighted land. Then 
to our amazement we saw two other 
ships under sail. They were Passat 
and Killoran, which had left Copen- 
hagen just before us, and had been 
held up by the same head-wind as 
ourselves. Three big barques making 
port under sail together—no wonder 
aeroplanes circled overhead, while 
practically the entire population of 
the town was down on the long quay 
to greet us. Next morning the papers 
were full of our pictures, and we all 
felt elated after so long alone at 
sea. Then the stevedores arrived 
down to discharge our cargo; we 
ceased to be the two-days’ wonder and 
life resumed its normal course. The 
following week Erikson’s grand old 


four-master Lawhill, built in Dundee 
forty-five years before, arrived, having 
made a smarter passage than any of 
us. So, for a few days, East London 
was a forest of masts and spars. Then 
on 10th December Killoran sailed for 
Spencer’s Gulf, South Australia, and the 
next phase of the voyage was upon us. 

We sailed on 22nd December, despite 
all our hopes for a Christmas in 
harbour. From the moment we left 
the tug the wind began to blow, and 
with the ship light and tender in 
ballast we were either taking in or 
else setting sail practically every day, 
for the captain was determined to 
drive her. On Christmas Eve we had 
a short sharp blow and had to furl 
the fore and mizzen upper tops’ls— 
the only time that these sails were 
fast, except when hove-to. On 
Christmas Day the other watch had 
to set these, the lower t’gallants and 
the mains’l. I doubt if they were 
very pleased, but we were delighted 
that they should be given such an 
appetite for their Christmas dinner. 
On 29th December we had a run of 
290 miles, our best of the voyage; 
and in one watch logged 53 miles, 
or more than 13 knots. In these con- 
ditions Viking steered like a dinghy ; 
and with every sheet bar taut and 
every shroud humming its tone and 
overtone, the scene on deck was one 
of the wildest exhilaration. 

On 7th January we sighted Killoran 
at daybreak and promptly set more 
sail. She did likewise, and through- 
out that day we “ran our easting 
down ’”’ in company like the clippers 
in days of old. That night we lost 
her, but for the next week we were 
treated to some grand sailing, having 
runs of 254, 260, 264, 260, 260, 252, 
and 238 miles. Yet on 15th January, 
as we headed north up Spencer’s Gulf, 
we fell in with her again and sailed 
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neck and neck for Port Lincoln. It 
was evening as we dropped anchor, 
having sailed 5060 miles in exactly 
twenty-four days at an average speed 
of 88 knots. This was probably 
the best passage of Viking’s career, 
and certainly the best of the year, 
Passat taking twenty-nine days and 
Killoran thirty-six. 

Early the following week we sailed 
over to Port Victoria on the opposite 
side of the gulf, and lay there for 
four weeks far out in the roadstead, 
loading 52,000 bags of grain as it was 
sailed out to us in small ketches. 

By the middle of February we were 
deep laden and down to our marks. 
Already the two training ships had 
sailed—the Swedish Abraham Rydberg 
left early as usual via the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the German Admiral 
Karpfanger slipped out of Port Germein 
just a week before we ourselves were 
ready. Practically all the Erikson fleet 
was busy loading: Passat, Pommern, 
Archibald Russell, Lawhill, Moshulu, 
and Olivebank of the four-masters ; 
and Killoran and Winterhude, barques. 
Only Pamir and Penang had yet to 
arrive, for they had gone to Mada- 
gascar for guano. These, with the 
addition of Priwall and Padua, which 
were still engaged in the Chile nitrate 
trade, comprised the entire surviving 
fleet of commercial deep-water square- 
rigged ships. 

We eventually sailed, the first of 
Erikson’s fleet, on 16th February 
1938, bound for Falmouth for orders. 
We had a long wait, basking on the 
fo’c’sle-head, for the captain to come 
off in his motor-boat with the ship’s 
papers. There is drama and romance 
about the departure of a sailing ship 
on a 15,000-mile voyage, and I suppose 
all of us were wondering what would 
occur before we saw land again. As 
we weighed anchor we discussed how 
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many days we should take. The 
optimists, remembering our fast pas- 
sages outward bound, were betting on 
less than 100 days: the prophets of 
gloom, thinking of the weed we had 
accumulated in the river at East 
London, were talking of more than 
her 136 days in 1934. Yet Finns, 
Swedes, Americans, and English, we 
were a happy crowd as we ghosted 
down Spencer’s Gulf. 

Our start was enough to justify 
any pessimist’s forecast ; for no sooner 
were we out of the gulf than we ran 
into a series of easterly gales, which 
twice within a week hove-to the ship. 
It did not take long for us to find out 
that Viking deep laden was a very 
different ship ; for most of this period 
she needed two men at the wheel, 
and often as we worked in the fore- 
deck we were up to our waists in 
water, jumping for the shrouds when- 
ever we saw a big sea coming. 

On the twelfth day out the wind 
came fair, and during the next five 
days the skipper drove her for all 
she was worth, making 1057 miles 
of easting. Then south of New Zea- 
land we had two days of light per- 
plexing airs. From this point on 
to Cape Horn we had the most extra- 
ordinary weather. Day after day it 
was cold but sunny, with a high 
glass and only moderate winds. From 
my log I see that we only had the 
royals fast three times between New 
Zealand and the Horn. Only five 
times did our run surpass the 200 
mark, and that in the “ howling 
fifties,’ where by all the rules we 
should scarcely have made less. 

On 22nd March there occurred a 
tragedy that marred an otherwise 
perfect voyage. It was 7.30 in the 
morning and we of the free watch 
had just been called. There was a 
fresh beam wind, with the ship doing 
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9 knots under all sail. Suddenly 
there was a shout for all hands, followed 
by a frantic scuffling of feet on the 
deck above. Diving into anything 
handy we rushed up and at once saw 
what was wrong; for there on the 
boat skids was a group frantically 
cutting at lashings, while others were 
letting fly the halliards. “ All right, 
there; back the main yards!”’ Figures 
in oilskins and figures in pyjamas 
rushed to the brace winches to heave-to 
the ship and save life; for we knew 
there must be a man overboard. 

“Who is it ?”’ weasked. ‘“‘ Cooper,” 
came the answer. ‘‘ Hasheachance ?”’ 
“Not a hope in hell,’’ said one of the 
older hands. The big ship came into 
the wind, and despite her reduced 
canvas heeled right over. A moment 
later and the lifeboat, manned by the 
mate, Sven Lindholm, Bosun Johannes, 
and seamen Borenius, Ecklund, Overs- 
trom and Orsa, set out in search. 

Once more the decks were quioct 
while we stood in anxious groups 
on the poop, normally so sacrosanct. 
From those who had seen the incident 
we pieced together what had happened. 
All the watch had been working below 
decks, except for the mate, the man 
at the wheel, and Cooper, who was 
reeving @ new weather fore-sheet. 
This had to be passed through a 
sheave in the bulwark, and, since the 
ship was heeled well over to leeward, 
he had been working over the side 
in a bowline. By sheer bad luck 
the ship happened to meet a sea wrong 


_ at the critical moment, and he was 


carried away from his hold. At the 
same moment the cook came on deck 
to empty a binful of ashes, and it 
was he who had given the alarm and 
then rushed aft to throw a lifebelt. 
It fell some distance from Cooper, 
and he was last seen trying to get rid 
of some of his heavy sweaters. 


Armed with a pair of binoculars 
I climbed the 100 feet to the mizzen 
cross-trees and was amazed to find 
that even from that height the lifeboat 
was often lost to view, though less 
than a mile away. Then it turned, 
and as I rejoined the others every 
available glass was focused on it. 
For some time we were sure that he 
must be there, then as the boat 
came nearer we saw he was not, 
and with a sickening shock realised 
that we had lost a shipmate. The 
waters in 53° S. on the edge of the 
Bellingshausen Sea are cold, but the 
cold is merciful. 

Watching their moment with care 
the men scrambled back on board, 
the last two hooking on the falls, a 
highly dangerous business in the 
heavy sea then running. Silently, 
and with none of the usual cheers, 
we swung the boat in, braced round 
the main-yards and mast-headed the 
t’gallants and royals. Then we dived 
below to finish a hasty breakfast and 
come on watch. The whole thing 
had barely taken an hour. As we 
came on deck to relieve the watch 
the mate said simply, ‘“‘ Let us bare 
our heads to the memory of our lost 
friend,’ and there in that heaving 
great southern ocean we kept a 
minute’s silence. . . . No more im- 
pressive tribute have I ever seen 
paid. Then, “All right the free 
watch,’’ and life resumed the normal. 

Joseph Walter Cooper was barely 
seventeen, but he had spent two 
and a half years in British coasting 
schooners and eighteen months in 
Viking. He was anxious to make 
round voyages in Killoran and Archi- 
bald Russell; for they were hard, wet 
ships and he dreaded the thought of 
going into steam. He was born in 
the wrong century. Captain Mérn 
and his officers showed fine seaman- 
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ship in heaving-to a ship of Viking’s 
size and launching a boat in less than 
seven minutes; and there is no doubt 
that the chief mate and boat’s crew 
risked their lives. That evening there 
was a fiery red sunset and the sea was 
stilled as though in benediction. 

We rounded Cape Horn on 30th 
March, forty-two days out, in calm, 
clear weather. Next morning, during 
my wheel from 6 to 7, the temperature 
dropped and we ran into patches 
of thick fog. It was ice. We could 
“‘smell’’ it, and hear the shrill cries 
of penguins, but all we could do was 
to keep a sharp look-out, using the 
foghorn to port, starboard, and dead 
ahead as a sort of primitive radar. 

It was not till we got to England 
that we heard that the German train- 
ing ship Admiral Karpfanger was 
overdue and had not wirelessed a 
position since rounding the Horn. 
In September the Lutine Bell rang 
to proclaim another sailing ship lost. 
I believe that ice was the cause, for 
she was a stout and well-found ship. 
Modern radar and modern wireless, 
with relief ships sailing annually to 
Graham Land and sending ice reports 
to Port Stanley, should make this 
risk almost non-existent; and there 
is now no reason why training ships 
should not take the long but memor- 
able route round Cape Horn. 

A week later, on Good Friday, we 
were flat becalmed in brilliant sun. 
Such difference do a few degrees of 
latitude make that all our bedding 
was out to dry and all the ports and 
scuttles were once again open. We 
killed a pig for Easter and ate blood 
pancakes for tea. When you leave 
Australia you know in a dull sort 
of way that you are bound for England, 
but it all seems too remote. Now we 
were in the Atlantic and heading 
north, we could see Falmouth at the 
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top right-hand corner of the map 
stuck up in the messroom. We were 
happy and looking forward to our 
homecoming. Why does one wish 
so much of one’s life away ? I would 
give much to go back to those days. 

After Easter there began the great 
spring cleaning of the ship that was 
to go on the whole way to England. 
First, all the rust had to be chipped 
—from chain-plates, rails, deck fittings, 
brace - winches, masts, yards, and 
winches. Next the affected places 
had to receive two coats of red lead, 
so that soon the ship was a merry 
blur of conflicting colours. And, 
finally, the whole had to receive 
three coatings of the proper colour. 
It was a task that kept us more 
than busy the whole way home. 

We were much afflicted with head- 
winds in the south Atlantic and 
looked like having a slow passage to 
the line. Then, in that belt of calms 
south of trade winds which often 
hold ships up as long as the doldrums, 
we got a grand sou’westerly gale that 
carried us right into the tropics. 
The South-East trade was light but 
steady, and we crossed the line on 
Saturday, 8th May, eighty days out. 

We had but two days of doldrums, 
and very welcome they were, for we 
were running short of water. When- 
ever a squall bore down, the scuppers 
were plugged and every bucket pressed 
into service to take the water to the 
tanks. In one afternoon we collected 
thirteen tons, enough to do our 
washing for many a long day. We 
carried the North-East trades for ten 
days and did not lose them until 
Lat. 25° N. Then, as they died, we 
began to see those huge lumps of 
Sargasso weed to remind us that some 
distance yet remained to Falmouth. 
On Sunday, 22nd May, a steamer 
was sighted and closed us, to our 
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immense enthusiasm. It was our 
ninety-fifth day at sea and the first 
time that anything had crossed our 
horizon. Imagine seeing nothing but 
sea from Christmas Day until Easter 
and you will understand why we 
danced and slapped each other on 
the back for joy. Her name—I 
shall always remember it—was Regent 
Panther, and she promised to report 
us at Lloyds. Our families would 
know that all was well. 

And so we entered the final lap 
and slowly crept north. Our ship 
daily grew smarter and we were 
intensely proud of her, and we were 
happy. But for me the prospect of 
homecoming was shadowed by the 
prospect of leaving her. On 2nd 
June, while 1000 miles west of Biscay, 
we had our last and best gale. It 
was warm and the canvas was dry, 
and we raced up the rigging in shorts 
and sandals to make fast the royals 
at two in the morning. Throughout 
the early hours the sea grew, and by 
1l a.mM., when I came to the wheel, 
the helmsman was frequently up to 
his waist in water, even though he 
stood on a grating more than twelve 
feet above her load-line and (theoretic- 
ally) in one of the driest parts of the 
ship. We had to take in more sail, 
and at one moment, when the watch 
were standing on the pin-rail clewing 
up the main upper t’gallant, she dipped 
her rail under.so that only a group of 
faces could be seen in the smother of 
white water to leeward. But we were 
a trained and youthful crew, and 
had worked together so long that 
these things were taken as a joke. 

Next day all sail was set again 
and soon we were in the main North 
Atlantic shipping route. The Huropa 
passed us, and her rail was black with 
spectators; a cruising liner went by 
with an appreciable list, so many 
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rushed over to gaze at us, a sight 
whose like they might never see 
again; and every humble tramp 
altered course towards us and dipped 
her ensign in salute. 

On Saturday, llth June, our 115th 
day at sea, we descried the flash of 
the Bishop Light dead ahead; and 
the following morning we closed the 
Lizard Signal Station. Never have I 
seen land look so incredibly green 
and welcoming as did that coast of 
Cornwall. To our joy—for none of 
us wanted to wait at anchor off 
Falmouth—we were given orders for 
London, so we squared the yards and 
proceeded. To our infinite disgust, 
though, as we opened the roadstead, 
we could see our rival Passat already 
lying at anchor. Sailing ten days 
after we did, she must have missed 
those easterly gales and somehow 
managed to slip past us in the 
Atlantic. 

Three days later we picked up the 
pilot at Dungeness, and that same 
evening met our tug off Dover. For 
the last time we went aloft to do a 
harbour stow—how far off seemed that 
first day off Kullen!—and then it 
was strange to be gliding forward 
under bare poles. For exactly four 
months our ship had been a sentient 
living creature, whose whims had to 
be understood to get the best out of 
her. Now we were handing her over 
to alien people, who neither under- 
stood nor cared for all the work we 
had done. 

We locked into Millwall dock, and 
there I signed off. After months of 
clean, peaceful living we returned to 
a mad world filled with wars and 
rumours of wars; and with the 
Czechoslovak crisis pending it looked 
as though the grain fleet might never 
sail again. But they did, all of them 
but the ill-fated Admiral Karpfanger, 
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80 for one last time the “ grain race ”’ 
took place. 


With the outbreak of war in 1939 
it seemed certain that square-rigged 
ships would soon never be seen again. 
They were all old; and immediately 
the ‘ten little nigger boy’”’ process 
was accelerated. Olivebank hit a mine 
in September 1939; Penang and 
Killoran were torpedoed; Moshulu 
and Winterhude were overrun by the 
Germans, the one in Norway and the 
other in Denmark, and both were 
dismasted and reduced to store-ships ; 
Viking, Passat, and Pommern were 
bottled up in the Baltic and likely 
to be destroyed by almost any one 
of the warring nations; Archibald 
Russell was hulked in the Humber ; 
and the Germans had Padua perilously 
tied up in Hamburg, and had sold 
Priwall to the Chileans, who shortly 
after lost her by fire. 

Only the Swedish Abraham Rydberg 
and Erikson’s Pamir and Lawhill 
managed to run out from the war 
zone. Abraham Rydberg was sold to 
the Portuguese and renamed, but 
suffered partial dismasting in 1944. 
I saw her in Lisbon just before she 
was converted into a motor-ship. 
Pamir, as is well known, was taken 
over by the New Zealand Government; 
while ‘“‘ lucky ’’ Lawhill, the only sail- 
ing ship to run the U-boat blockade 
in two world wars, was taken over and 
operated by a syndicate in South 
Africa. 


Fate moves in a strange way. 
On 26th January 1945 I was in the 
R.N.V.R. bound from Port Stanley 
to the south Shetlands; and what 
would be more natural as I ate break- 
fast off the pitch of the Horn than 
that I should recall the old ships and 
the old days. It must have been 
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telepathy—for it happened before with 
Abraham Rydberg—but my reverie was 
interrupted by a cry of “ Sail-ho!” 
In a state of total disbelief I went up 
on deck, and there was the familiar 
sight once more—a mighty cloud of 
canvas coming up fast from the west. 
We altered to an intercepting course 
and she came up on us rapidly, doing 
a good 9 knots under all plain sail. 
We passed at less than a cable’s 
distance: it was Lawhill, running her 
easting down as she had first done 
fifty-three years before. Little can 
the Dundee craftsmen who built her 
have guessed what a phenomenally 
long life she was going to have. And 
who again will ever be privileged to 
see a big barque threshing her way 
round Cape Horn, where Drake sailed 
nearly four hundred years before ? 

The war ended and Gustav Erikson 
courageously sent the remnant of his 
fleet to sea. His ships in the Baltic 
had escaped damage, and in the 
depths of winter Viking and Passat 
loaded timber for South Africa. Pom- 
mern, too, was seaworthy but could 
not find a cargo, and by now it is 
doubtful if she will ever sail again. 
Moshulu and Winterhude received irre- 
parable damage, and the expense 
of re-rigging Archibald Russell would 
have been absolutely prohibitive. The 
Russians have taken over the big 
German Padua. So there were only 
four little nigger boys left, and, 
with all of them trading in the southern 
hemisphere, it was doubtful if a British 
port would ever see a square-rigged 
ship again. 

Then Pamir, still being operated 
as @ prize of war by the New Zealand 
Government, loaded a general cargo 
for England and arrived in the London 
river at the end of 1947. For three 
long months she lay in Shadwell 
basin, and when she was open to the 
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general public more than seven thou- 
sand people a day came to gaze and 
wonder at her tall masts, and at the 
power and strength of her yards and 
rigging. Finally, the grave doubts 
about her future were temporarily 
shelved, and she started to load a 
cargo of cement. Her arrival in 
Auckland after a passage of 109 days 
was announced at the end of August 
1948, and since then the New Zealand 
Government has decided to hand her 
back to Finland. 

Meanwhile, three square-rigged ships 
assembled in their old stamping ground, 
Spencer’s Gulf, and started to load the 
season’s grain. Lawhill—still miracu- 
lously afloat and commanded by none 
other than Sven Lindholm, Viking’s 
former mate—sailed in February for 
Beira. There she has just been sold, 
one hopes to continue at sea. In the 
nineties she must often have been 
derided as an ugly slab-sided box of 
a heavy carrier, but age has lent her 
romance. One feels that despite her 
years and perilous condition “ lucky ”’ 
Lawhill will still be quietly spreading 
her wings long after the others have 
gone to the breaker’s yard. Viking 
sailed on 13th March, and Passat a 
month later, both following the way 
immemorial—via Cape Horn to Fal- 
mouth for orders. 


On Saturday, 24th July 1948, I 
was told by her agents that Viking 
had been reported 250 miles west 
of the Lizard ; and that same evening 


. asmall party of enthusiasts caught the 


night train for Falmouth. Sunday 
ushered in that short, brief heat-wave, 
and it was not until the Wednesday 
that she slid silently out of the haze 
and dropped her anchor. After nearly 
two years without a dry-docking her 
bottom was very foul, and it had been 
& long passage of 140 days, but her 
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yards were perfectly braced and she 
showed few signs of age. That after- 
noon we went out in the agent’s boat, 
and as her rust-stained hull grew closer 
and her royals towered high above us, 
a decade of my life seemed as though 
it had never been. 

Next day she received orders to go 
to London. June 1938... and now 
July 1948! No sooner had we 
clambered up the side than orders 
rang out to loose sail. Chancing my 
only London suit I raced up the 
mizzen. I had a moment’s sickening 
doubt as I reached the cross-trees— 
where the futtock shrouds lean right 
out from the mast—but soon I was 
over; and once out on the yard and 
doing a familiar job, the whole love 
of it returned. The sea was black 
with craft as thousands of holiday- 
makers saw us gather way in the 
half-light. They must have been 
impressed by what they saw; but 
did one in ten thousand realise that 
this was the very postscript to a 
human saga that started long before 
the Pheenicians ? 

For four days we ghosted up- 
channel, while the steamers hurried 
by without care. Ten years ago 
every ship dipped her ensign to a 
survivor from an heroic age, but 
now there is a generation of ship- 
masters afloat who have not served 
their time in the Lochs or the Glens, 
the Drums or the Shires—those mighty 
fleets that nurtured so many of Britain’s 
best in the days when we did rule the 
waves. 

I spent my time working over every 
square inch of the ship and marvelling 
at how little she had aged. In hull 
and rigging she was still as sound as 
@ bell and good for many a year yet. 
But the spirit on board had changed. 

One is becoming all too accustomed 
to an age where everybody wants 
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everything for nothing, where pride 
in the job is considered treason and 
where everything suggestive of hard 
work is against the dignity of man ; 
but in one of the last four trading 
windjammers afloat I had expected 
once more to meet that atmosphere 
of high adventure, intense pride in 
the ship, and youthful zest which hard 
living and a common objective usually 
bring. But it was not so, the spirit 
of ca’ canny has percolated even to 
the sailing ship’s fo’c’sle. The hours 
of work have been cut down, which 
seriously complicates the problem of 
maintenance, and there are grumbles 
at sea if the watch below is called. 
Before the war, for example, if 
there were a sudden change of wind, 
no matter at what time of the day 
or night it was, the watch was called 
to brace the yards. That is what we 
were there for, and we signed on in 
full knowledge of that fact. But 
now the yards are not touched until 
the wind has steadied for fear of 
disturbing the crew. It was most 
certainly not the fault of the officers 
and petty officers, who were all and 
without exception fine seamen of the 
old school, consciously and worthily 
upholding the best traditions of the 
sea. It was not the fault of the 
owner, who at financial loss offers 
to the young seaman decent conditions 
and the finest training the world has 
yet known. All told the same tale— 
and, let us be frank, it is one that 
every employer knows—and that was 
that if nowadays you ask a man to 
do a job properly he will probably 
not do it at all; so half a loaf has 
to be accepted as being better than 
no bread. When the outbreak of war 
made it impossible to operate sailing 
ships the Finns had to repeal the law 
making a year in sail compulsory, 
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with the result that now, so palsied 
is the spirit of our brave new world, 
the owner has to offer wages higher 
and conditions more cushy than apper- 
tain in steam. The result has been 
to turn a narrow profit margin into 
a substantial deficit, to remove one 
of the last vestiges of beauty from a 
drab and utilitarian world, and to 
deprive youth of a golden opportunity. 
And who are the better for it? Cer- 
tainly not the lads for’ard. 

If the windjammer disappears from 
the face of the ocean it will be by 
default, because youth no longer feels 
it worth while to go to sea the hard 
way. And yet there are many menstill, 
who in a life that has got progressively 
more easy with rising seniority, look 
back on their square-rig days as the 
happiest and best of their lives. 

As we clewed up our canvas off 
Deal and then, having anchored, 
swarmed up aloft to give the sails 
a harbour stow, I could not but feel 
sad at the thought that this way of 
life must so soon pass into history. 
Gustav Erikson is dead; his son 
will carry on the tradition as long 
as is humanly possible. But that 
can hardly be for more than a year 
or two, unless Governments or bodies 
with more courageous slogans than 
“Safety First’? and “Security from 
the cradle to the grave’ step forward 
and take a hand. It seems tragic 
that we, who pride ourselves on 
being a seafaring people, should be 
almost the only country in the world 
not to offer our boys the chance of 
training in sail. 

Meanwhile, Viking, Lawhill, and 
Pamir are all now in harbour. Passat 
will arrive soon. May we see them 
again threshing out the old hard 
way to Australia for the season’s 
grain ! 


— ~~ <" _ee 
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CHANCE TROUT. 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“* Indolence fills not your storage-pot, nor yet imparts unto your rice-bowl 


the fragrance of well-ripened fish.” 


—Tue Precepts or Hu F’Lune F’Lt. 


Ir it be true that the ghosts of 
lost opportunity walk again to up- 
braid every man before he dies, 
then I am in for a bad time; for 
neglected pools and unfished waters 
will surely rise to drown the com- 
placency of the fisherman even before 
age chains him to his chair. It is 
easy to be wise after events, but if 
only for future peace of mind it 
would be a golden rule never to abandon 
water as unfishable until it has been 
stoutly attempted at least three times 
and on different days. It is only 
natural that the water least fished 
provides the best trout, and that 
self-satisfaction at difficulties over- 
come adds immeasurably to the 
pleasure of any success achieved. 
My own sins of omission are many, 
but my old age will be haunted by 
one error beside which the others 
pale; even now, on the full tide of 
active fishing, I could bite my elbow 
for the lack of endeavour that lost 
me two seasons on the finest trout 
water I am ever likely to know. 
It was like this. 

For three years George and I were 
privileged to catch trout in a chain 


- of small lakes in the North, on an 


estate where a stream, running from 
the moors across a narrow belt of 
low land to the sea, had been dammed 
at points to make perfect waters, 
abounding with fish. In those days 
of transport difficulties we regarded 
our visits there as the high-lights of 


the season. 
trips. 


They were gentlemen’s 
The trains were most con- 
venient, and a journey only long 
enough to digest a war-time daily 
paper was followed by a cycle ride 
of two short miles, with an excellent 
inn considerately positioned exactly 
at the half-way mark. This inn was 
at the top of a rise; so it was downhill 
afterwards—either way. 

The water we fished provided a 
boathouse with an upstairs changing- 
room opening on to a comfortable 
balcony overlooking the lake. Such 
was the ease and so attractive the 
fishing that I can now hardly wonder 
that we looked no farther afield. It 
was not until our third season there 
that I visited the two lochs on the 
edge of the moor from which the 
water started on its way to the lower 
lakes. I suppose I had let myself 
be too easily discouraged from ex- 
ploring them; for our host, himself 
not a fisherman, had told me on my 
first visit that the larger loch had 
been accidentally emptied during the 
previous winter, and that he had had 
the grisly job of clearing the dead 
trout from the drains. The magnitude 
of that tragedy was not fully borne 
in on me until I saw the water. The 
smaller of the two lochs might contain 
trout, I had been told, but it had not 
been fished for several years, to my 
host’s certain knowledge; and that 
charming and generous man had 
requested me not to use any boats 
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I found there, for they were too aged 
for safety. That request naturally 
had the force of an order. 

I cannot say why the urge to 
explore gained control of me that 
day. If I remember rightly my 
unrest had started the evening before 
as George and I planned our trip 
over a tankard, but it was not until 
we were in the train that fine May 
morning that I told him I proposed 
to visit the top lochs. There was a 
tacit understanding between us that 
we shared all water, but he would 
have none of it, and only shrugged his 
shoulders and hoped I would find 
it a better hole—though he had 
his doubts. 

The day started well. The guard 
and the railway staff at the country 
station where we left the train were 
always friendly and interested in our 
fortunes. Our bicycles were placed 
on the road for us and our godspeed 
was a succession of shrewd Northum- 
berland quips which we enjoyed more 
than usual. The landlord at the inn 
regarded us as old customers to be 
favoured with the best his house 
possessed, even before opening-time, 
and the second part of our ride was 
easy. So it was that on our arrival 
at the boathouse lake, contentment, 
habit, and the sight of the fish rising 
conspired to weaken my resolution, 
and it required considerable strength 
of mind to tear myself away. George 
made no effort to dissuade me. He 
busied himself with his own prepara- 
tions while I mustered all my will- 
power and consoled myself with the 
thought that I could always return 
in @ matter of minutes. With that 
I set out on my bicycle, taking only 
rod and net. 

The lochs lay about two miles up 
the hill. A heavy grind along the 
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road brought me to a farm track, 
blessedly flat and level, along which 
I pedalled until the map told me 
that I had reached the lower water. 
I could not see it through the under. 
growth, so I leant my bicycle against 
a tree and plunged into jungle taller 
than myself. After a struggle I 
broke through, to find myself standing 
on the unhewn stone of a retaining 
dam and looking over the loch. 

I was not impressed with what I 
saw. I was standing at the base of 
a triangular sheet of water some 
five or six hundred yards long. The 
dam was badly overgrown and gave 
no backcast whatsoever. The bank 
on my left was hidden by tall rhodo- 
dendrons drooping into the water, and 
on the right the shore was closely 
wooded to the water’s edge. The 
banks at the apex of the loch looked 
clearer, but that was the shallow end, 
and the water was covered with what 
appeared to be American weed. 
Beyond was a high bank that obviously 
contained the upper loch. 

My enthusiasm evaporated as I 
examined the place. No entry any- 
where, I thought, and only patches 
of wind could get in to ruffle the 
still surface. There might be, of 
course, a few old mud-grubbers in 
the lake, but they would never be 
caught. I decided, anyhow, that 
without a boat it was unfishable. 
I was hot and sweating from the 
uphill ride and the water looked so 
unpromising after the boathouse lake, 
where the fish had been rising s0 
busily, that I cursed my foolishness 
in wasting good time and energy on 
a goose chase. Well, I should be 
all the happier for having had a look, 
and old George would never say, “I 
told you so.” But I would fritter 
away no more time trying to get 
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to the top of the water and the upper 
loch, for I knew there were no fish 
there. Thank goodness, I sighed, it 
was all downhill back to the boat- 
house, and the run down would cool 
me off. I turned and plunged into 
the undergrowth again. 

But my mistake in not coming to 
this water sooner was not thus easily 
to be forgiven, and the ghost of 
future remorse, child of my own 
laziness, was about to materialise. 
For two and a half seasons I had 
meant to search out and visit this 
retiring water, only to be seduced 
from adventure by the lower lake, 
whose charms lay bare to all men 
that passed up the road. I was now 
to be taught what I had missed by 
my lack of boldness, and shown 
what manner of trout I had allowed 
to swim unmolested. 

As I shouldered into the thicket 
to return to the road I was stopped 
in my tracks by the crash of shattered 
water. The sound reverberated be- 
tween the wooded banks as if an oak 
branch had been flung into the loch. 
I turned and was back on the dam 
in @ moment, to see huge bubbles 
and widening ripples on the surface ; 
and at once a boiling rise at the same 
place dispelled my fear that something 
else had caused the splash. 

Fish! Big fish! Big fish moving 
at the surface! And big fish moving 
at the surface-are there to be caught. 
My impatience vanished. I was cool 
now and the other lake was forgotten 
in the realisation that here I had a 
new water and a whole new day in 
which to fish it. I examined the 
banks again with a less jaundiced 
eye, not in the hope but with the 
determination of finding some way 
of approach to the water. The dam 
on which I stood seemed now certainly 


fishable, though it would require a full 
wind from the west to move the 
water, and the casting would then 
be exasperatingly difficult. At present 
the breeze was too light. The rhodo- 
dendrons on the southern bank made 
its use impossible, and no amount of 
hope or determination could alter 
that fact. There remained the wooded 
northern bank and the American 
weed at the top of the lake. There 
was little choice. It would have to 
be the north shore. 

I returned to the road, and a hundred 
yards farther along came to a track 
leading into the trees. I pushed 
through and found myself looking 
down on the lake through the foliage. 
The path wound high along the 
bank, and there were few clear glimpses 
of the water to be had until the 
wood ended and the weed started. 
From here I could see a patch clear 
of weed at the top end of the water, 
and I decided to fetch the rod and 
try my luck at that point. 

I hurried through to the road 
again, picked up my gear and had 
got half-way back when I saw, through 
the trees, a fish rise quite near the 
bank. The growth seemed thinner 
in that direction, so I made a careful 
way down to the water. Here I 
found that a fallen tree had left a 
gap over which its neighbours’ branches 
met, leaving a green tunnel backed by 
the steep slope. The water came right 
up to the bank, leaving no beach, 
but as I leant against a trunk over- 
hanging the lake I found that there 
would be sufficient play under the 
branches for my short rod. The 
background was perfect, but the back- 
cast would be a nightmare, and I was 
soon to find that my estimate that 
five out of six casts would catch in 
the bank behind was optimistic. As 
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I weighed the chances, another rise 
at a not impossible distance from 
where I stood settled the matter, 
and I sat down to put up my rod 
and select a cast. 

My first three casts caught in the 
bank behind me and I had to crawl 
back to unhook the flies. As always 
happens, in the actual cast the arm 
was going farther back than in the 
false casts. How hard it is to disci- 
pline oneself out of this trick! Then 
I got the measure of it and my flies 
fell sweetly and well out on the 
water. 

The backcast prohibited lifting the 
line off the surface and forced me to 
fish every cast right back to the 
shore. It was on the second or third 
effort that I saw a shadowy shape 
follow the tail fly right into the 
bank. The size of him confirmed 
my wildest hopes and I think my 
heart missed two full beats. I 
reeled up the line and again sat 
down to consider matters. Obviously 
the White-tip-and-claret was wrong. I 
looked at the sky and saw that the 
day was turning duller. I had been 
too busy to notice the change. The 
water was beginning to ruffle from 
the south-west and it was clear that 
the new wind was bringing the fish 
to rise. I made up my mind and 
changed the cast, putting a small 
Zulu in the place of honour as tail-end 
Charlie. 

Success came at once. I managed 
a long cast and let the flies hang for 
several moments before I moved 
them, and I felt the fish before he 
turned to show a boil that gave 
ample warning of what to expect. 
For a moment I was kept in suspense, 
but good fortune drove the trout 
towards mid-lake and not to the weed, 
and the heavy check on the reel 
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stopped him after a powerful, deliber- 
ate run of some thirty yards. I eased 
myself into the water to play the 
fish and was overjoyed to find a stone 
bottom on which I could wade in for 
five or six feet without drowning 
myself, and this removed all fear 
that my rod might foul the trees 
above me. Better still, I was able 
to feel my way along the bank away 
from the danger of weed. 

I have the habit of timing the 
fish I hook and the glance at my 
watch was automatic. He fought 
deep and very dour, but seventeen 
minutes later I had a very beautiful 
small-headed fish in the net, and I 
climbed back on to the bank and 
sat down on the fallen tree trunk to 
smoke a cigarette and feel sorry 
that I had killed the biggest trout 
I had ever caught. As I inhaled the 
tobacco smoke and admired the fish, 
it struck me that I had set eyes on 
the water only a short hour ago, 
and I might have felt tempted to 
pursue the thought to the conclusion 
that I was a very clever angler, had 
not a noisy rise somewhere across 
the lake reminded me that this might 
be the greatest of all days, and that 
the luck which had saved me from 
abandoning the water would not 
wait on self-congratulation. Besides, 
in days of short commons, a fish like 
the last would help me to forgiveness 
by Mrs George for at least one of her 
husband’s too frequent fishing trips. 

I covered it reverently and set 
out to explore the top end of the 
loch. On the way I caught sight of 
the upper water and realised the 
fullness of the disaster which had 
killed its trout; for its banks were 
as fishable as the other was difficult. 
After very heavy going through marsh 
and over ditches I came on the open 
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water between the weed. It was gin- 
clear, but flags gave good cover and 
the rising breeze ruffled its glassiness 
now and again. I knew I ought not 
to fish it; for any fish hooked meant 
a fish lost, with at best only one hook 
of which to rid himself. The room 
for manceuvre between bank and 
weed was too narrow to play these 
trout. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion, however, and my flies searched 
the edge of the weed banks till a great 
fish stole out of the shadows and 
took the Zulu. I could watch him 
coming, and luckily for both of us 
my excitement made me tighten too 
soon and he was gone: I must say 
that after the first pang of disappoint- 
ment I was glad he had not been 
hooked. 

With this incident common-sense 
returned, and I set out to retrace 
my steps to the place where I had 
caught the first fish. When I got 
there I allowed myself only a short 
rest, then let myself down into the 
water and started to beat down the 
bank. The foothold was firm and 
my left hand was free to grasp the 
occasional branch for balance. Best 
of all, I was working away from that 
fearful weed. Fond of my rod as 
I am, never before or since have I 
so blessed its shortness. A_ foot 
longer and I could not have fished 
the loch. 

A yard from the shore the next 
fish took me, and there was never 
& moment’s doubt about his inten- 
tions. I had twitched my cast round 
@ bush overhanging the water a few 
yards ahead, and I heard rather than 
felt him take the fly. I must have 
hooked him in a tender spot; for 
in a trice he was round the bush 
and had passed within a foot of 
my waders in a mad rush for those 


weeds. I think I managed to shorten 
line by two good pulls through the 
rings before the strain came, and I 
stopped him within a yard of his 
goal. I was not going to let him 
take my cast with him and have a 
frightened fish tethered a few feet 
from my best beat; so I lowered 
the rod point to play him off the 
butt, praying that when things broke 
he would take only one hook with 
him. The rod quivered with his 
power as he bored hard and deep, 
and then he started to thresh. Thump. 
Thump. Thump. I wonder the cast 
stood up to this treatment as long as 
it did. It parted six inches above 
the stretcher. To the weeds he 
meant to go, and to the weeds he 
went. 

That was that. But I logged a 
good mark for a well-tapered cast 
and could honestly tell myself that 
it only showed what a heavy fish 
could do when allowed to run without 
check and with no work to do. Against 
my heavy reel check that thirty-yard 
run might have taken the edge off 
him. 

The bank wanted a good rest after 
this performance and the next step 
was obviously a visit to the dam, 
which the breeze now seemed to 
reach. The sun had gone, and I 
judged that the wind would drop 
again, with rain later, and that the 
rise would not go on for ever. I 
made my way as quickly as possible 
through the trees, and on reaching 
the rocks, at water level this time, 
found that I could wade several 
yards within the angle they formed 
with the bank. There was a gap 
between two trees behind me that 
allowed a free backcast, even if the 
sector of water which could be covered 
was somewhat narrow. The possibility 
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of fuller rod swing and the poor 
ripple called for a dry fly, and I 
put on to a new cast that king of 
them all for the purpose, a lightly 
tied Badger-tail. 

Again I had no need to wait. An 
occasional rise beyond my reach had 
given me every hope that if I were 
careful the fish would cruise towards 
the bank. In this I was right, but 
I never thought he would come so 
soon. Quietly, but in the most 
decisive fashion, the fly was sucked 
down. 

Even Stewart in his day recom- 
mended that the blood-knot should 
not be used for gut finer than 1-X., 
and now I tie all my casts with the 
fisherman’s hitch and know where 
I stand. The Badger which that 
fish took was on a new cast I 
had tested carefully the previous 
evening. I had cast only three or 
four times with it and there was 
not the slightest suspicion that it 
had touched the trees behind me. 
I could see the gut and the fly clearly 
as they lay on the water, and as the 
fish rose I paused to let him turn 
and then tightened. I felt nothing 
and kept on tightening till half the 
cast came to my hand, with the 
wretched blood-knot intact at the 
end of the last remaining strand. 
That again was that, and this time 
I had only myself to blame, and I 
found a modicum of satisfaction in 
that thought. 

It was as yet hardly tea-time, but 
the change I had feared was over- 
taking the weather. The wind, which 
had seemed to be freshening, was 
dying away and the sky was getting 
still darker. Very soon, I knew, I 
should see the dark fins of a fish cut 
the water as he rolled slowly along 
just under the surface—the surest 
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sign of the end of the rise. The 
dam itself looked hopeless, so [ 
returned to the bank where I had 
left my fish. One more I wanted 
and one more I would have, if only 
to startle George with a brace of 
whoppers. 

Seated on the fallen tree I watched 
the water for some time, but saw 
nothing until a fish rose within a 
foot of the tangle of weed and within 
an easy backhand cast of where I 
sat. I did nothing; for I knew all 
there was to be known about that 
infernal stuff, and some more besides. 
Or did 1? A thought stirred in the 
back of my head and I remembered 
once voicing the opinion that trout 
did not seem to like entering American 
weed unless fighting mad. And did 
not old David Foster say that heavy 
trout generally hooked themselves ? 

My mind went back to another 
lake, on an evening in the previous 
September. George and I had fished 
all day, sitting on hard wet thwarts 
in pouring rain. In the evening it 
had cleared up and we were working 
@ narrow channel between the bank 
and weed of the same Babington’s 
Curse variety. We had caught two 
fish already in this spot, but it looked 
as if the day was ended. I was at 
the oars; for the boat required 
handling if a fish were hooked in 
that narrow run, and George worked 
his flies round the bays in the weed. 
It was getting bitterly cold, and at 
last George put down his rod across 
his knees, blew on his fingers and 
looked up at the colour mounting in 
the west over a stormy sunset. His 
cast was in the water, and his first 
remark on the beauty of the sky was 
accompanied by a vicious boil where 
his flies lay. He took no notice, and 
even the big bulge of a moving fish 
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that followed the rise did not detract 
his attention from the sky. Then it 
struck me that George had not seen 
the performance in the water. I 
was vastly amused, I remember, over 
his rhapsodies, all in blissful ignorance 
that a large trout was cruising about 
with one of his flies in its mouth. 
George had got round to sunsets in 
the Arabian desert when another 
boil warned me that the fish was 
becoming alarmed and that it was 
time for action. But I could not 
startle my dreamer for fear of too 
violent a reaction. 

“What about it, George?” I 
ventured. 

“Oh! It’s not time to pack up 
yet,” he answered. 

“No, I mean what about that 
fish ?”’ 

“What fish ?”’ His innocence was 
supreme. 

“The one at the end of your line.” 
I let him into the secret. ‘“ He’s 
been there for five minutes.” 

George kept his head and we 
netted a pretty three-pounder that 
from first to last had made no attempt 
to reach the weed a few feet away. 

Perhaps, I thought, this fish would 
act in the same fashion. When he 
rose a second and then a third time— 
and great swirling rises they were— 
I decided that it might be my last 
chance for a brace and succumbed 
to the temptation to try to twizzle 
him out. At any rate it was worth 
a trial. 

This time the Badger went on to 
the cast which had landed the first 
fish and stood up so nobly to the 
other, and for safety’s sake I did not 
cut the droppers too short when I 
removed the other flies. I slid down 
the bank and felt for a firm foothold. 
Then, paying out enough line, I dropped 


the fly within a yard of the weed, 
keeping two coils in my hand. I 
had got so used to quick results that 
I grew almost impatient as the fly 
drifted towards me on the last of the 
wind and made a fresh cast necessary. 
It was as well the fish was not too 
keen, had I but realised it. 

At the third cast I put the fly 
down within four or five feet of the 
bank, and here he must have been 
waiting; for he took it very gently 
as it touched the water. Immediately 
I dropped the rod point and the coils 
of line which I had held in my hand 
and awaited results. The line behind 
the cast began to sink, and as it was 
pulled under I knew that the hook 
was holding, but I had no idea of 
the trout’s movements. Wherever 
he was going he was going slowly, 
and that suited me. When the line 
started to glide away and I saw that 
the fish was moving off from the 
weeds towards mid-lake, I could have 
shouted in triumph; for I knew he 
was mine. I let him go. He was 
not startled yet ; he was only worried 
and was going home. The fun would 
begin soon enough, but I was not 
going to start it, so I continued to 
pay out line and count the very 
inches that increased his distance 
from the weed. 

Then the line stopped. The weight 
of it must have caused him trouble. 
I raised the rod point and pulled on 
the slack through the rings. There 
were two or three kicks and away he 
went towards the far bank, my reel 
purring sweetly as he drew off all 
the line and half the backing as well. 
Like the others he fought hard and 
deep, but he broke water three times 
when he felt himself tiring. Once, 
and once only, did he remember the 
weeds, but by that time I had shortened 
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on him and had managed to move 
my own position a good fifteen yards 
farther from danger. Moreover, I had 
trust in my cast and was able to 
apply very considerable pressure on 
him. When in the fullness of time 
he lay alongside his companion, I 
saw that I would have to await the 
loan of George’s spring-balance to 
confirm that I had beaten my own 
record twice in a day. 

Troute diem! Sufficient unto the 
day are the trout thereof. When I 
had put up my gear the water had 
gone leaden and flat, and there would 
be no more fish to be caught that 
day. The rain was not far off. I 
did not want to get wet and a belated 
lunch called, together with a quart 
of beer which I could trust George 
to have honoured. I had some 
trouble with the fish on my bicycle, 
for my bag was not designed to carry 
trout like these; but by using a bit 
of string and a lot of cunning I 
managed to arrange the load and make 
the boathouse without accident; ex- 
cept to the nerves of the estate bailiff, 
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whom I passed on my way and whose 
eyes goggled at the two fish draping 
my shoulders. 

George was having his tea when 
I arrived very tired and extremely 
thirsty, and the generous soul was 
more pleased even than I with the 
fish. He had also done well enough 
to be satisfied; so we agreed to 
spend the rest of a rainy evening, 
until train time, in our half-way 
house. 

I fished the loch three more times 
before the season ended and proved 
to myself that the first success was 
no flash in the pan. But that winter 
our host sold the property to— 
shall I say, a large concern. I know 
something of the present owners, 
bless them, and I know that they 
are mostly the keenest of anglers. 
There will be boats on that water 
and many rods. I am certain that 
all the big trout will have gone by 
now, but, on the other hand, I am 
equally certain that they will have 
re-stocked the upper loch. Good 
luck to them. 
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ROOI BADJIE, 


BY ‘ SENTRY.’ 


** At genus immortale manet, multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avorum.” 


For some centuries the British 
soldier has been the sublimely un- 
conscious agent in the framing of 
the history of many lands. His 
worst enemy could not accuse him 
of being politically minded, yet if 
the knack of making friends is a 
political virtue he has, perhaps, a 
political flair. His reading is pro- 
miscuous, and his writings are rarely 
designed for publication. As time 
goes by, much of the real story of 
the soldiers of past generations is 
inevitably lost, and so it is of interest 
to read a contemporary record, based 
on a conscientiously kept diary, of a 
period when the fate of continents 
was being decided. 

‘*Buck’’ Adams wrote an account, 
which has survived, thanks to the 
energy of the Van Riebeeck Society, 
covering the years 1843 to 1848, 
while he was a private in the 7th 
(Princess Royal’s) Dragoon Guards ; 
it records how he went to South 
Africa and what befell him there. 
It tells of only two campaigns: one, 
a petty affair with the Boer farmers, 
of which he clearly disapproved ; the 
other, the ‘“‘War of the Axe,” a 
more serious engagement with the 
Zulus. The literary soldier was in 
those days a rarity. Adams could 
not only write, but write with absolute 
clarity, and in a well-formed “ hand.” 
He kept what was practically a day- 
to-day record of his life in the ranks, 
and perhaps it is for this reason that 
there is a vividness and conviction in 
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his narrative which is often missing 
from memoirs compiled years later 
from memory. His story is full of 
anecdote, and though it conveys little 
of historic interest it has much of 
other things. With a certain sureness 
of touch he reflects opinion and gives 
an altogether convincing impression of 
the atmosphere that surrounded him. 

The Root Badjie, or Redcoat, was 
not regarded by the Boer as a social 
outcast, or as a figure of fun: the 
Redcoat regarded the Boer farmer 
as a model of hospitality, particularly 
as this hospitality was unaffected by 
the periodical punitive raids in which 
the soldier played his part. The 
daily life of the soldier was the reverse 
of gentle; yet many men, including 
Adams, with his superior education, 
found happiness and health. More 
strange, perhaps, was the relationship 
between officer and man. The reten- 
tion of flogging, disliked at that time 
by some officers and bitterly and 
unreservedly resented by the men, 
must have emphasised a social gulf 
which needed no emphasis. But, 
from Adams’s account, the tone of 
regimental life was much as we like 
to feel it is today. The age of the 
Iron Duke had passed, and officers 
and men were clearly feeling their 
way towards a different relationship. 
The administration of fundamental 
discipline in the British Army had 
reached a transition stage. During 
the years that Adams served the 
threat of the lash was first mitigated, 
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then unofficially removed. Later still 
it was officially abandoned. 

The narrative contains strong criti- 
cism, some bitterness, and in places 
almost passion; but it is written 
with obvious gusto, and it reflects a 
decency, a fairness of mind, and an 
abiding loyalty that give some clue 
to the success of the British soldier 
as an ‘‘ Ambassador,’’ and perhaps 
to the respect which so many have 
long felt for him. 


One hundred and five years ago, 
close to Charing Cross, a lad was 
run over by a horse and cart. A 
youth of seventeen picked the boy 
up and handed what was left to a 
policeman. The youth was on his 
way to seek employment with Messrs 
Morrison, Dillon & Co. of Fore Street 
in the city, but after the incident he 
found himself in conversation with a 
soldier who had been a spectator. 
After some talk the soldier said: 
“Do you feel disposed to join the 
Army ?”’ 

Speaking on impulse, young Adams 
replied, “‘ Yes, I do.”’ 

A shilling changed hands, and was 
at once liquidated at a convenient 
bar. Adams was told that he was 
now enlisted in the 15th Hussars. 
Later that day he was exchanged 
into the 7th Dragoon Guards, then 
under orders for the Cape of Good 
Hope. Next morning he was sworn 
in by a magistrate and given ten 
shillings. On returning to his lodging, 
to which he had been committed by 
@ sergeant, he was told he had ordered 
nine shillings worth of drinks for the 
N.C.O.s, and that he owed one shilling 
for his board. The swindle was 
vouched for by a dozen sergeants, 
and Adams with a party of about 
ten then left for Gosport to await 
embarkation. 
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He was warmly received by his 
troop, which was just sitting down 
to dinner. He was supplied with 
meat, soup and bread, and when 
he commented on his appetite, some 
forty potatoes were rolled towards 
him from all quarters. That night 
he shared a barrack-room with twenty- 
five single men, three married soldiers 
and their wives and families. After 
lights-out a fight broke out between 
two Irishmen, one a Roman Catholic 
and one a Protestant; the contest 
quickly spread ; plates, basins, boots, 
and iron candlesticks hurtled from 
one end of the room to the other. 
Lights were brought, and the room 
was entered by a number of soldiers 
carrying carbines. Some half-dozen 
names were called out and the owners 
told to dress; these gentlemen then 
disappeared into the guardroom. 

The 7th Dragoon Guards embarked 
on board H.M.S. Rodney, 92 guns, on 
5th April 1843. She was a three- 
decker, 205 feet long, with a beam 
of 54 feet 6 inches. The marching-out 
state showed 23 officers, 5 ladies, 
11 children; 309 rank and file, 72 
women, 67 children. Before departure, 
lots were cast for the women who 
should accompany the regiment. A 
collection was made among the rank 
and file for those who were left behind, 
and each was, by regulation, given 
free passage to any part of the United 
Kingdom. Many had not a friend 
in the world, and parting scenes 
passed all description. Next day the 
Rodney sailed, carrying about 1300 
souls. 

The day started at 5 am. Ham- 
mocks were neatly rolled and stowed 
by 5.30, and till 8 the soldiers washed, 
scrubbed, and holystoned the decks. 
Breakfast followed. The victualling 
of soldiers was based on the six- 
upon-four system, whereby six soldiers 
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subsisted on the rations allowed for 
four seamen. After a few days several 
stalwarts complained, but the com- 
manding officer dealt sharply with 
them. 

“You get all that is allowed you 
by Her Majesty’s Regulations, and 
in my opinion you are abundantly 
and sumptuously fed. Any man who 
makes complaint either as to the 
quantity or the quality of his food 
will be made a prisoner forthwith, 
and will have the benefit of a court 
martial to test the validity of his 
complaint.” 

The standard penalty for a vexa- 
tious complaint in those days was 
known to be imprisonment for eighty- 
four days with hard labour. 

The ship arrived at Madeira on 
20th April, and for four days loaded 
provisions. During that time any 
soldiers with money traded with the 
hordes of bumboatmen who peddled 
fish, bread, oranges, figs, plantains, 
and surreptitious baskets of liquor. 
Adams, by then permanently hungry, 
bought a sack of bread, which was at 
once stolen. The thief left the sack 
on the deck, and Adams next day 
found himself in front of his troop 
captain. 

“What do you mean, sir, by 
leaving your things about the deck ? 
Let him have three days punishment 
drill.” 

Rodney reached Rio de Janeiro on 
3rd June, stayed there for ten days, 
then sailed direct for the Cape. Shortly 
after leaving Rio there occurred a 
minor tragedy which made a lasting 
and bitter impression on young Adams. 
A young soldier was placed in ‘irons 
for the theft of a forage cap belonging 
to a comrade. No theft had occurred, 
but there had been an exchange of 
the sort that was almost inevitable 
under the conditions in which the 


soldiers lived. The investigation went 
against the accused, and, although it 
was his first offence, he was sentenced 
to four dozen lashes with the “ thief’s 
cat.” The punishment was the first 
of its kind that Adams witnessed. 
He was overcome, and came in for 
some criticism for his babyishness 
from his older comrades. The culprit’s 
back was reduced to a jelly, and he 
was taken to hospital, where the 
senior surgeon said that he would 
not have sanctioned so severe a punish- 
ment. The aftermath was more serious. 
Adams wrote about it years later :— 

“From this degradation he never 
recovered. He lingered in the Regi- 
ment until 1848; and during that 
time there was not one Officer or 
Soldier in the Regiment who did not 
believe him innocent of the crime for 
which he had been so severely punished. 
Everything that kindness could suggest 
was done for him, but to no purpose, 
and they were obliged to discharge 
him. He left the Army a broken down 
old man at the age of twenty-five.” 

During his service Adams witnessed 
over one hundred floggings, and his 
condemnation of the practice is con- 
vincing and consistent. He un- 
doubtedly reflected the general opinion 
of the rank and file, among whom 
there was strong and lasting resent- 
ment against the Duke of Wellington 
for insisting, in 1846, on the retention 
of the lash. Most soldiers took their 
punishment in silence and with forti- 
tude, but they could neither understand 
nor tolerate a penalty which marked 
their bodies for life and which reduced, 
certainly for a time, their physical 
well-being. It may be that this feeling 
has persisted ; there is still today a 
sentiment among the rank and file 
that punishment in the Army should 
be regarded more as a misfortune 
than as a degradation. 
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The voyage was marked with friction 
between the soldiers and the ship’s 
company — particularly the marines. 
The petty officers were constantly on 
the alert for means to “crime” a 
soldier. The sailors were never anxious 
to take matters so far, but were ever 
ready to put the soldier in his place. 
Adams must have been a resourceful 
lad, for he discovered a way to wash 
his linen. He acquired a line, tied 
his clothes to it, and while on duty 
at night dropped them over the side 
and let them drag through the water ; 
they would then be wrung out and 
spread for the rest of the night over 
the foot of his hammock. One night, 
when he drew in his line, he found 
attached to it only a swab of the 
rags used to clean the decks. But 
the sailor responsible apparently felt 
impelled to make amends; for next 
day he returned to Adams all his 
clothes, beautifully washed and ironed. 

Adams claims to have arrived in 
Table Bay in September; but he 
was wrong—the Rodney berthed on 
14th July. Perhaps conditions on 
board excuse the historian his claim 
that a three-months’ trip had lasted 
longer. Most of the troops were 
transferred to an old transport named 
the Nautilus; for the captain of the 
Rodney refused to hazard his ship in 
Algoa Bay. He was not a popular 
figure among the soldiery, who alleged 
that on only one occasion was he 
seen on deck except for floggings 
and divine service. That occasion 
gave them great pleasure, since it was 
for their trans-shipment ; and, while 
she was coming alongside, the Nautilus 
carried away the Rodney’s bowsprit. 

The Nautilus anchored off Port 
Elizabeth on 10th August. All ranks 
were conveyed to the shore in rowing- 
boats manned by darkies who wore 
no clothes whatever. The soldiers 
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were required to make the best of 
the disembarkation by timing their 
jump. from the rowing-boats so that 
they waded through the receding 
waves, when the water was com- 
paratively shallow. The more privi- 
leged were entitled to a lift from the 
darkies. This produced a crisis among 
the soldiers’ wives, who flatly refused 
to submit to the indignity of being 
carried by naked men. An officer 
intervened, and the protesting wife 
of a sergeant was forcibly taken 
ashore by four natives; after that, 
the others “shut their eyes and 
looked the other way.” 

The soldiers were accommodated 
for a week or so within the walls of 
the prison of Port Elizabeth, and 
temporarily overwhelmed by an issue 
of a pound of bread and a pint of 
wine. They then set out for an 
unknown destination. The transport 
consisted of wagons, each drawn by 
twelve bullocks which would only 
move when preceded by small native 
boys, known as the “ foreloopers”’ 
(more accurately voorloper, leader of 
the two front oxen in a span). Adams 
was detailed as baggage guard to a 
wagon, and his forelooper went sick. 
Faced with the choice of an intoler- 
able delay, or of improvisation, Adams 
took over his duties, but found that 
he so stimulated the curiosity of the 
oxen that he had to run most of the 
way into camp in order to keep clear 
of the horns of the lead pair. On 
arrival, he was severely rated for 
bringing the Dragoons into disrespect. 

His next anxiety was to find water, 
and the driver advised him that the 
oxen would lead him to a pool. He 
took this advice, but was forestalled 
at his destination by his guides, which 
quickly wallowed and churned the 
pool into a sea of mud. He filled his 
kettle with mud, and then discovered 
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that his guides were in no mood to 
return. With the innate optimism of 
a London-born boy he set out alone, 
and quickly lost himself. Hearing 
a slight noise he went hopefully to 
investigate, and found himself at 
close quarters with a large hyena 
dealing with the remains of a goat. 
The expression on the hyena’s face 
was not reassuring, but Adams, having 
nowhere to run, stood his ground ; the 
hyena, after saving his face by giving a 
savage growl, got up and sauntered off. 

In due course the party arrived 
at Fort Beaufort, and Adams decided 
to pay a visit to Grahamstown, a 
visit which really started him on his 
military career. He was still dressed 
in the clothes in which he had enlisted. 
In Grahamstown he came under the 
eye of the garrison commander, who 
returned him under escort to his 
regiment, with a request that some- 
thing should be done about it. He 
was then fitted out with his Root 
Badjie, or red-coat, and detailed for 
@ recruit’s course. 

Life at Fort Beaufort was not with- 
out incident. The Zulu kaffirs lived 
close around, and there was a lively 
demand for a beverage known as 
“Cape Smoke,”’ distilled from peaches. 
If a kaffir became intoxicated within 
the fort ‘estate’ he had to be carried 
some 1000 yards to the boundary by 
the soldiers. The boundary was a 
river, so the penalty of drunkenness 
was well known to the kaffirs. They 
took this in good part, however, and 
even used to throw their own wives 
into the water to sober them up 
whenever that became necessary. 

The soldiers were also liable to 
indignities if they strayed beyond 
the fort bounds. Adams and a 
friend discovered that a local bird was 
in the habit of laying an edible egg, 
and set out on a foraging expedition. 


On their way home, when they were 
about a mile from the fort, a party 
of kaffirs closed in on them, threw 
lassoes, and tightly bound the two 
soldiers together, leaving them just 
able to perform a sort of three-legged 
march. The two men were then led 
to the garrison office, much to their 
annoyance and to the amusement of 
their comrades, and learnt that a 
reward was issued to kaffirs who 
brought in soldiers they found wander- 
ing on the veldt. The object was to 
prevent men from deserting through 
the kaffir areas to up-country settle- 
ments. The soldiers were ordered to 
pay the natives the reward of ten 
shillings each, and when they protested, 
the duty officer compromised by 
giving the kaffirs five shillings instead 
of the pound that was due. The 
outcome was very satisfactory to 
Adams; for three days later the 
kaffirs, by way of protest, lassoed 
his troop captain and returned him 
to the fort with his feet fastened 
under the belly of his horse and with 
his hands tied behind his back. 
Adams had one more curious adven- 
ture at Fort Beaufort. While washing 
his clothes at a pool he was surrounded 
by kaffirs, who demanded that he 
should shave one of their number. 
He set to, and succeeded in shaving 
one side of a face covered with hair 
of the consistency and cleanliness of 
a doormat. The task was such that 
it exhausted his spare time and 
blunted his only razor. He therefore 
prepared to depart, but was held by 
a dozen kaffirs, each armed with a 
knobkerry. Sharpening the blade on 
the uppers of his boot, Adams set 
about completing the job, and after 
an hour’s work he was allowed to go. 
He found, on his return, that he had 
missed his duty, and was duly lodged 
in the guardroom. Fortunately, the 
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story was too much for the officer 
who dealt with the charge, and he was 
dismissed with a caution. 

Shortly afterwards Adams was passed 
as a trained Dragoon, and joined his 
troop. He comments pungently on 
the state of education among the 
troop sergeant-majors. 

“To state the total amount due 
for 30 or 31 days at a penny a day 
would be such an astounding feat of 
arithmetic as would completely stagger 
them.”’ 

Adams’s first active service took 
place in 1845, and he was present at 
the skirmish at Driekoppen. The 
Boers had been troublesome, and a 
column was despatched to restore 
order. The Dragoons made a success- 
ful charge, in spite of the Boer artillery. 
Adams fell early, his horse coming to 
grief in an ant-hill. At the close of 
play it was found that the Boer 
artillery was manned by British 
deserters, and the authorities had 
much difficulty in restraining the 
troops from shooting them on the 
spot. After the court martial, which 
condemned the men to death, the 
chaplain gave a powerful sermon on 
** Judas the Betrayer,’’ but this lost 
most of its effect because the men 
under sentence continued to talk and 
laugh throughout the address. 

Adams has little to say about the 
offensives against the Boers; there 
seems to have been no desire on either 
side to undertake serious fighting. On 
the contrary, he states that he had 
“‘many opportunities of proving the 
boundless hospitality of the Dutch 
Boors.’”’ The cleanliness of the interior 
of their houses was remarked, and 
also that they always gave what they 
could to small parties of red-coats 
and never accepted payment. 

Adams writes of a prominent 
notoriety—Warley, one of the smartest 
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men in the regiment, but one who had 
for some time past been giving way 
to drink. After crossing the Orange 
River the column entered Colesberg, 
and Warley went foraging. He made 
friends with the Hottentot servant of 
the Dutch magistrate and gained the 
entrée to the latter’s wine cellar. As 
the bottles were emptied the noise 
increased; the Dutchman appeared 
to lodge a protest, and Warley at once 
attacked him. Next day he was 
sentenced to six months imprisonment 
in the Colesberg jail—a sentence which 
was carried out. The man was seldom 
short of money, and was reputed to 
be the natural son of a British colonel. 
(Warley’s career ended in Newgate 
Prison, where he was hanged in 1856, 
after committing a murder which ran 
its course as a nine-days’ wonder 
under the title of “The Parliament 
Street Murder.’’) 

Meanwhile, Adams was left behind, 
alone, in Colesberg, with a lame 
horse. He found lodging in a Dutch 
homestead, and it was only by his 
own request that he was allowed to 
live in the stable, rather than in the 
house. When the time came for 
him to go, the farmer asked if he 
would leave the Army and stay on 
the farm; if so, the farmer would 
buy him out of the Army. It says 
something for the spirit ruling in the 
ranks at that time that Adams rejected 
the offer in favour of returning to his 
regiment. 

In April 1846 there occurred an 
incident which brought to a head a4 
long series of misdemeanours com- 
mitted by the Gaika Clan of kaffirs. 
An old chopper, the property of the 
Ordnance Department, was stolen, 
and traced to the kraal of a Gaika 
kaffir. After investigation, the thief 
was committed for trial, and was 
despatched from Fort Beaufort to 
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Grahamstown. He was in company 
with two other prisoners, a Hottentot 
and an Englishman. The Hottentot 
and the kaffir were handcuffed to- 
gether, and the Englishman had a 
pair of handcuffs to himself. The 
escort of twelve men of the 91st 
Regiment was rushed by about a 
thousand kaffirs, who contented them- 
selves with making off with the 
prisoners. They were unable to deal 
with the handcuffs, and, since they 
were determined to free their own 
man, they cut off the handcuffed arm 
of the Hottentot with an assegai. 
The part-worn Hottentot and the 
still handcuffed Englishman were then 
chased back to the retreating escort. 

War was declared during the first 
days of April. There was no ‘ phoney ’ 
period at the outset of this war, and 
on the 8th April Adams was personally 
engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand 
conflict in which a fighting patrol 
some forty strong was beset by 
several hundred kaffirs. These engage- 
ments must have called for the highest 
qualities of leadership, nerve, and 
discipline; for quite a number of 
the kaffirs had by then been given 
firearms. Adams’s comment on this 
action is unfavourable to the infantry. 
Unlike the cavalry, which carried the 
minimum of kit, each infantryman was 
loaded up with greatcoat and blanket. 
As they withdrew towards the main 
body the cavalry were much incensed, 
the pace of the infantry was so 
deplorably slow. 

‘““What they wanted with a great- 


coat and a blanket I could not im- 


agine. Perhaps they thought that 
the men would like to sleep before 
they returned. I know that several 
officers . . . looked on the commence- 
ment of this war as the beginning 
of a glorious succession of picnic 
parties.”’ 


The patrol seems to have been 
closely followed up, and the kaffirs 
were apparently heavily punished when 
they made contact with the main body. 
Adams relates that he was next day 
on a burial party, and that his party 
alone buried 226 bodies. 

Over-confidence had brought disaster 
on the natives, and the British Com- 
mand decided to push home the 
advantage they had gained. Before 
April was out a column set forth 
through thick bush, sustained by a 
baggage train which extended over 
five miles, and was guarded by only 
one man for each two waggons. But 
the kaffirs—Zulus—applied a quick 
corrective to the impression that the 
war was to bea picnic. They closed in, 
and Adams, on baggage guard, relates 
that it was fortunate that loot rather 
than slaughter was their object. He 
and his comrades made themselves 
scarce in the bush, and the Dragoons 
were plundered of their plate, wines, 
and stores. Adams makes a pungent 
comment. 

“What a contrast! A few months 
back we were plundering the Dutch 
farmhouses. Yes. We were plunder- 
ing the deserted homesteads of the 
Dutch Boers. Now the bold Dragoons 
were being plundered by a lot of naked 
kaffirs in front of their very face— 
not a creditable contrast by any 
means.” 

That night the column, depleted of 
practically all its baggage train and 
supplies, found its way into the 
Block Drift Missionary Station. Adams 
asks sarcastically what had become 
of all the converts. His assumption 
was that they had left to convert 
their brethren. His judgment is per- 
haps prejudiced, but he had previ- 
ously found that the British soldier 
was better received by Boer farmers 
than by English missionaries ; on one 
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occasion his uniform had been enough 
to debar him from all social contacts 
and from receiving the most elemen- 
tary forms of hospitality from a 
mission station. 

Two nights later, poor Adams com- 
mitted another act which placed him 
on the mat. While on duty on the 
outer lines he became aware of a 
dark shape moving on his front. 
After due consideration he took care- 
ful aim and fired. Next day he was 
on a charge of shooting a horse belong- 
ing to the Commissariat Officer. But 
inter-regimental rivalries came to his 
rescue, and instead of his being 
punished the Commissariat Officer 
was told to secure his horses better 
in the future. 

Operations against the Zulus lasted 
some eighteen months, and called for 
a high degree of skill and hardihood. 
To maintain supplies was consistently 
difficult, and each night the Zulus 
closed in, keeping up _ continuous 
sniping, and testing the vigilance of 
the sentries by skilful stalking. Patrol- 
ling was always an anxious business, 
for it was essential to bring in all 
casualties. The Zulus, knowing our 
men’s difficulties, developed a habit 
of putting out decoys, and foraging 
parties had to be wary. More than 
once a solitary cow or a handful 
of chickens became the centre of 
desperate encounters. 

Although the baggage train had 
been lost, official effort persisted for 
some time with the attempt to keep 
the. soldiers in proper regimental 
trim, but without a commissariat 
each man naturally fended for him- 
self. In a week or two every Dragoon 
had an assortment of pots and pans 
slung about his mount. Then there 
was an inspection by a major, who 
had recently arrived, and who objected 
to the men carrying “ abominable 
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black pots.’”’ Adams protested at the 
order to throw them away. 

“Do as you are told, sir,” the 
major replied, ‘and make your com. 
plaint afterwards.”’ 

Fortunately the column commander, 
Colonel Somerset, heard of the order 
in time to reverse it. 

After about two months of this 
hard life Adams was able to report 
that he had never before been in such 
good health. He was small for a 
Dragoon, and he says that throughout 
the whole campaign there was much 
more sickness and distress among the 
big heavy troopers than among the 
lightweights like himself. 

Those were the days for the cavalry. 
Time and again the opportunity arose 
for a charge, and there is small doubt 
that the men in the ranks found 
fierce exhilaration in the thrills and 
risks of battle. At the Gwanga Flats, 
Sir Harry Darrell was prepared to 
engage some 800 kaffirs with less 
than a quarter of that number of 
mounted red-coats, provided he could 
choose his moment for the decisive 
use of the cavalry. He accordingly 
gave the order to the trumpeter to 
sound the ‘trot,’ but this was not 
good enough for that wild young 
Irishman, who sounded the “ gallop.” 
The troops were thus committed early, 
and disaster was averted only by the 
wild firing of the kaffirs. In the 
mélée Adams received an assoegai- 
thrust above the knee ; he was ordered 
‘*to the rear,’ and found that in such 
an engagement it was impossible to 
find the rear. Later, a helpful but 
unskilful comrade removed the assegai, 
but unfortunately in doing so he gave 
it a twist, and Adams emerged with 
@ very unpleasant wound in his 
thigh. 

He could not say too much for 
the kindness and attention paid to 
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the casualties. For all that, it must 
have been rough-and-ready treatment. 
The local storekeeper came forward 
with sheets, which were torn up for 
bandages. The missionary of the 
station was unremitting in his atten- 
tion and sympathy. The two surgeons 
were in frequent consultations, harassed 
by the choice of saving a limb or 
saving a life by a timely amputation. 
Adams himself was the subject of 
several anxious meetings, but, as he 
expresses it, fortunately for him the 
surgeons could not agree and his leg 
was saved. There was clearly close 
comradeship among the wounded of 
all ranks; for Adams tells how Sir 
Harry Darrell himself found him a 
crutch and a stick, and ‘ emancipated ’ 
him from hospital. 

For some time he was dependent 
on a trooper whose duty it was to 
wheel him about in a barrow. Adams, 
by this time, was in some request as 
a@ minstrel, and had to sing nightly 
after the officers’ evening meal. One 
night his driver was clearly under 
the influence, and, after much argu- 
ment, Adams was deposited in a 
ditch, while his chauffeur slept off 
the effects of a stolen bottle of whisky. 
Next morning both men were on a 
charge. The R.S.M. had been lying 
in wait for Adams, who was judged 
to have become too much of an 
officers’ pet, and the other man was 
still ostensibly drunk. Adams called 
up evidence from the Officers’ Mess, 
and, doubtless to the annoyance of 
the R.S.M., not only emerged un- 
scathed, but was accepted as a credible 
witness for the defence of his comrade. 
As a result the latter got off with “a 
moderately light punishment.” 

Adams records that his efforts to 
entertain the officers resulted in a 
period of comparative affluence, and 
he accordingly decided to buy a few 
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luxuries. He obtained 50 Ib. of 
flour at 1s. 2d. the lb., 5 lb. of raisins 
at ls. ld. a lb., 6 lb. of common 
biscuits at 1s. 4d., a pound of tea at 
eight shillings, and a dozen bottles 
of porter at 2s. 8d. the bottle. The 
last two items were a dead loss; for 
“the tea stank, and the porter was 
like vinegar.” 

At this time he met a character, 
the wife of a troop sergeant-major, 
who had become famous among the 
soldiery. In her early days she had 
formed an attachment to a youth 
called Marvell, and Marvell one day 
disappeared from his village. She 
also disappeared. Not long afterwards 
a young soldier taking passage in a 
ship bound for the Cape fell from the 
foreyard on to the deck, and, when 
taken below, was found to be a woman. 
She was looked after by the wife of 
an officer in the 91st Regiment, and 
later found herself in Fort Beaumont. 
One day her mistress noticed that 
she was much disturbed. There were 
discussions, and as a result a muster 
parade was called, at which Ann 
identified the man Marvell, who had 
enlisted under another name. He 
was a good soldier, and soon reached 
the rank of sergeant. The wedding 
was arranged, but Marvell, while 
riding in for the ceremony, had to 
cross @ river in flood, and was carried 
away and drowned. Ann later married 
Troop Sergeant -Major Moffat, and 
bore him two sons and a daughter. 
She is buried at Peddie. 

By October, Adams had tired of 
an inactive life on the lines of com- 
munication, and decided at all costs 
to rejoin his regiment. The first 
few miles on horseback caused him 
agony, and after riding for twenty- 
eight miles, when he reached a small 
post held by mon of the 27th Regi- 
ment, he was almost unconscious. 
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He records that never before or since 
had he known such good feeling 
between a cavalry and an infantry 
regiment as existed between the 7th 
Dragoon Guards and the 27th Regi- 
ment. In spite of all the rough care 
that could be given, his condition 
deteriorated seriously, and the medical 
authorities placed his name on the 
list of men “to be discharged from 
the Service.”’ But he was unbeatable, 
and well pleased when he “‘ recovered 
beyond all expectation,’ and his 
name was removed from the list. 
“It was not my wish to be discharged 
as I liked the Service very well.” 

In July 1847 Adams was offered 
the post of servant to one of the 
officers. For two reasons he was 
in some doubts about accepting: he 
himself knew “as much as a child 
about the duties of a servant’’; and 
the gentleman was known to be 
“very hot-headed.’’ But they seem 
to have been a well-matched couple, 
and perhaps their later troubles were 
eased by the first day’s shooting. 
The bag consisted of 4 jackals, 1 wolf, 
34 water-hens, 2 swans, 13 geese, and 
26 duck. 

Military life on active service was 
much less organised in those days. 
Units did not accept the need for 
overheads, such as cooks, messing 
staff, mobile laundries, and Officers’ 
Mess waiters. The Commissariat either 
delivered, or did not deliver, eatables ; 
whatever arrived was issued generally 
with a warning that, although the 
ration was designed for perhaps four 
days, the troops would be wise to 
consume it on the assumption that 
nothing more might arrive for a week. 
The effect of all this was that the 
officer’s servant found a good deal 
on his hands, and Adams formed an 
early opinion on this subject. 

“It was here I made the discovery 
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that grooming four horses, washing 
my Master’s linen, cooking for him 
and being his valet, was rather more 
than I could manage and was obliged 
to come to some sort of understanding 
in reference to the quantity of linen 
he was to use weekly.” 

Even so, he came under consider. 
able pressure; for his officer made 
comparisons with what other batmen 
were able to do. He ordered Adams 
to starch his linen so that it might 
compete with that of a Captain 
Tench, who was always irreproachably 
turned out. 

““T have no doubt what you say 
is true, sir, but you must bear in 
mind that you have four horses for 
me to look after. Captain Tench 
has only one and that barely worthy 
of the name of horse.” 

For all that, Adams decided to 
try his hand at starching, and took 
the advice of Tench’s servant. But 
the soldier’s pride in the showing 
made by his own officer nearly led 
him into severe trouble. He was 
lent some starch, and given instruc- 
tions by Tench’s batman how to use 
it. The result was that two of his 
master’s shirts, and one of his own, 
were found, after drying, standing 
bolt upright against the bushes on 
which they had been hung. Adams 
reports resentfully that they were 
like wooden shirts. He then tried to 
discipline them with a flat-iron, and 
quickly reduced all three to ashes. 

The incident caused much talk in 
the lines, and the Commissariat Officer 
carried the joke a little too far and 
had his eye blacked. Adams was 
determined to abate the nuisance, s0 
far as he was concerned, and gave 
chase to his fellow batman, who had 
been offensive. He pursued the man 
into his officer’s tent, upset the officer 
(who fled), and dealt extremely firmly 
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with his comrade. The officer reap- 
peared with a guard and Adams found 
himself in the guardroom tent, and a 
little later faced a charge of “ Fighting 
in camp, making forcible entry into 
the tent of Captain Tench, knocking 
down that officer, and breaking an 
inkstand and a camp-stool.” 

Under normal circumstances such 
a crime would undoubtedly have led 
to a flogging, but the story was too 
well known, and Adams got off with 
a caution, subject to his own officer 
paying for the damage he had done. 
He heard no more about starch either 
from his officer or from his comrades. 

Adams’s great achievement as a 
servant was the preparation of pastry. 
For this he used the blade of a shovel. 
He used this instrument for other 
purposes—as an aid to pipe-claying, 
as @ frying-pan, and as the roof of 
his field oven. The colour of the 
pastry used to vary a good deal, 
but this was apparently tolerated ; 
for the pastry itself was excellent both 
in texture and flavour. The flavour, 
he admits, was perhaps also due to 
his pastry-board, the side of an old 
beer box. He had to use it not only 
for rolling pastry, but also as a table 
on which to clean knives, boots, 
accoutrements, and harness. 

Adams was clearly a man of con- 
siderable intelligence, and well able 
to hold his own among the society 
in which he lived, and he soon realised 
that his position could be used in all 
sorts of ways to suit his own ends. 
He was particularly incensed against 
one soldier who was too powerful for 
him to deal with. His own officer one 
evening entertained a very large guest 
from another regiment, and Adams 
learnt two things about this officer 
which gave him the germ of an idea. 
He was in the habit of going about 
dressed in a very casual way, indis- 


tinguishable from the soldiers; and, 
like Adams’s béte noir the large private, 
he was very fond of fishing. Adams 
had found some fishable water, capable 
of producing an excellent catch, but 
which was only big enough for one 
rod. He quietly told both the officer 
and the soldier of his find, and advised 
them to exploit their knowledge quickly. 
The outcome was altogether successful. 
The soldier arrived first, and was 
justly enraged when a disreputable- 
looking man sat down alongside him 
and interfered with his fishing. The 
result was a very even fight, with the 
officer finishing up in the water, and 
the soldier, heavily marked, returning 
to camp vowing “‘ vingeance agin the 
murthering vilyan.” 

Adams must have been a good 
servant, for he lasted out the campaign. 
But the strain of peace was too much 
for the relationship, and the return 
to civilisation inspired the officer with 
all sorts of desires. His ambition to 
own a monkey caused the final rupture, 

Having completed the rest of a 
long shopping list, Adams was in a 
very bad temper—a temper which did 
not improve as the search for the 
monkey continued. At last he was, 
he thought, lucky to find a fine speci- 
men, but unfortunately the monkey 
also was in the worst of tempers. It 
allowed itself to be led away only 
after serious protest, flew at everyone 
they met, and bit Adams in both 
legs when he tried to control it, 
A crowd of natives collected, and 
there was much laughter at the 
soldier’s expense. An elderly gentle- 
man advised hiring a negro to lead 
the monkey, but there were no takers. 
Indeed, the natives started to bait 
the monkey. The latter bided his 
time, and at the first opportunity 
attacked the old gentleman and bit 
him severely. Adams then assaulted 
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@ native who was particularly amused, 
and at that moment a constable came 
up. As soon as he, too, had been 
bitten, he decided that there was only 
one thing to do, and Adams, with the 
monkey, soon found himself in “‘ tronk.”’ 
The magistrate was fortunately present, 
and Adams got off with two five- 
shilling fines for assault and three 
shillings costs. He paid two shillings 
to a Hottentot to carry the monkey 
to his master’s hotel, and presented 
the monkey to the officer with a total 
bill for thirty-seven shillings. This 
led to a scene, and Adams was told 
to take the monkey back and retrieve 
the purchase money, which he flatly 
refused to do, telling his officer that 
if he wanted his money he would 
have to take the monkey back himself. 
There were strong words, and Adams 
eventually gave way to his feelings. 
The officer then went for the guard, 
and Adams was marched off on a 
charge of gross insubordination. Next 
day the charge was not pressed, but 
he refused an offer to go back into 
service. 

Adams’s final comment, as he re- 
joined the ranks after four months 
as a servant, is illuminating. 
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“In justice to my late Master, I 
am bound to say when he was 
not in those fits of temper he was 
most kind, generous and liberal to 
a fault. He was Captain of my 
Troop for some years after in which 
I was a Private, and never once 
took advantage of his position to 
annoy me in any way in revenge for 
leaving his service.” 

It is indeed a misfortune that 
Captain Bunbury, the officer con- 
cerned, left no record of his impression 
of Adams. 

In spite of his superior education 
and obvious ability he served for 
nearly twelve years as a private. 
This long term can be attributed 
almost for certain to his unpopularity 
in some quarters for his talents as a 
“barrack-room lawyer.’ He must 
have overcome this failing; for he 
retired after nearly twenty-four years’ 
service in the rank of troop sergeant- 
major. He made a place for himself 
in civil life, and was never troubled 
with poverty. He died in 1910, 
leaving behind him a reputation as 
a shrewd and witty commentator, 
with an unlimited fund of rich 
reminiscence. 
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KYRENIA. 


BY URSULA KEIR. 


How many half-forgotten souvenirs 
of past holidays lie hidden in the odd 
corners of our homes! An attempt to 
tidy a writing-desk -reveals envelopes 
of photos, never pasted in the album 
they were earnestly intended for, and a 
peep into an old box on a shelf crowded 
with odds and ends transports us once 
again to France or Switzerland where 
those post-cards were bought. 

I seldom keep a diary, but yesterday 
evening, as I turned the pages of one 
that is now three years old, the rain 
and gloom of this English August 
vanished. Instead I felt the hot sun 
and the salt breeze. I saw the hills 
behind the fishing village hazy in the 
heat, I wandered through the olive 
groves again and watched the Sep- 
tember moon rise slowly over the island 
of Cyprus. For me, to tell of Cyprus 
is to tell of summer itself—a lazy, 
beautiful island with a peculiar, leth- 
argic spell of its own. You arrive so 
full of energy, so determined to ‘do’ 
Cyprus; but if by any chance your 
first halt is at the little fishing port of 
Kyrenia, you stay there and you never 
move. 

Oh, you intend to goon. The people 
at the hotel all tell you how lovely 
Troodos is up in the mountains, in the 
pine forests. You listen eagerly and 
plan, and then the soft warmth of 
Kyrenia, the vivid blue of the sea, the 
cobbled streets, the little cafés, the 
one cinema where you may take your 
bicycle in with you, the palm tree 
paying graceful homage to the moon, 
a golden moon—all these smile at you, 
bewitch you, fill you with lazy languor, 
whisper to you to stay. 

This is.a place where time has never 
existed, a place where you do what 


pleases you, if not today, then to- 
morrow. If you wish to fish, you fish ; 
you can bathe in the clear, calm waters, 
or walk into the hills beyond, and 
come back tired in the evening to see 
the lights of the village twinkling to 
greet you. Everyone is your friend, 
and they greet you as you pass. 

At the big white hotel, standing on 
rocks so that the sea laps against the 
parapet of the garden, the owner is 
still building and rebuilding. He was 
of simple farming stock, but as a boy 
he had ambitions, and he worked his 
way up until his native village boasts 
the largest hotel in the island. His 
first hotel is now a school. One of the 
streets is called after him. 

If you enter the long glassed-in bar 
at lunch-time for a drink, he will very 
probably serve you. If you mention 
the enlargements being made to the 
building, his face will light up and he 
will produce from behind the counter 
a water-colour painting of the hotel as 
it will eventually look. Then he will 
show you a photo of the old building 
and explain all he is doing. His is the 
restlessness of a quick, clever brain 
and endless physical energy. For 
years now he has been building his 
hotel, altering, changing, improving. 
I doubt if it will ever be finished: I 
doubt if he could exist if it were. 

In the morning you awake to see 
the sunlight glinting on the ripples or 
bathing the blue hills in golden light. 
You laugh as you run down to break- 
fast served by smiling young waiters. 
Everyone in Kyrenia laughs or smiles. 
To reach the little beach there is 
a walk round by the sea-front and 
through the harbour. The fishermen 
lounge about in the sun. Perhaps 
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one of the ships is sailing gracefully 
into the port. The old fortress watches 
with a mellow air. 

There is a smell of cheese as you 
pass the warehouses. A loafing pirate, 
with a coloured scarf round his head 
and baggy knee-breeches, tells you it 
is the Karab pods stored there. You 
go through a narrow turning sloping 
upwards, down some steps, and along 
the path that winds where the castle 
moat once rippled. Blue-grey gum 
trees shade the walk ; it is very quiet, 
and only a lizard scurries among the 
fallen leaves, its blue tail whisking in 
a streak of azure lightning. 

On the hot slabs of rock under the 
castle walls you lie on your towel and 
roast slowly before slipping into the 
waters of the lagoon and swimming to 
the barrier rocks. The sand underfoot 
is white and soft and the fish glimmer 
past into the shadows. Who could ask 
for more on a summer morning! The 
iced beer is waiting for you in the little 
bar by the changing huts when you 
emerge dripping to bake again before 
walking back through the copse. As 
you head for the hotel that delicious 
sensation of tired well-being steals over 
your lazy senses. 

Nikos piles your plate with a verit- 
able mountain of excellent food, in 
spite of your protests, or because of 
your demands. He knows what is 
wanted after a morning’s swimming. 
Afterwards, do I need to say how 
inviting the bed is, and the cool room 
with the green light filtering through 
the shutters ? For a couple of hours 
all is sweet oblivion. 

That was how I first began to feel 
the magic of Kyrenia. Every morning 
it was the same proceeding, but it was 
never dull, never routine, always 
charming, soothing, and seductive. 
For a while I kept repeating that I was 
only there for a week. Then one 
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evening I walked down to the harbour 
after dinner. The water was a ripple 
of black satin in the moonlight. The 
harbour café, with its trellis of vine 
leaves, had tables set out by the 
water’s edge. I could hear haunting 
Greek melodies floating from the wire- 
less in the bar. 

A little black dog followed the casual 
young waiter and came up to me to 
be petted. The waiter was young and 
graceful, with a gentle, kindly face, 
He spoke English and was eager to 
serve. I sat there with my friends 
drinking Cyprus cherry brandy and 
eating almonds in the warm night air. 
Kyrenia was weaving its spell. 

The waiter’s name was George. His 
uncle owned the café and his other 
uncle owned the hotel. George had 
served with the British forces during 
the war. He had seen action in 
Greece, Italy, and Germany. George 
had also been to England. In his 
slow, halting way he told us about the 
war. Twice he had been taken prisoner. 
Once the peasants had helped him to 
escape, and the second time he was 
liberated. As he talked you realised 
how the war struck this young fisher- 
man who had left his sunny island 
home to fight strange people he had 
never seen. No one had ever moved 
me as much as he did in his simple 
telling of his experiences. 

We asked him about London. 

“Oh, London!” he laughed de- 
lightfully. ‘‘ Oh, in London you must 
ask the way!” 

After that it became a ritual. Every 
evening we were greeted by George at 
his uncle’s café, and he would come 
and sit with us at our quayside table. 
We met his friend Andreas, a seasoned 
fisherman and a very slick young man 
boasting a flashy wrist-watch and 8 
heavily padded Sunday suit. He was 
working for the R.A.F. meteorological 
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station he told us. He also looked 
after the sailing-boats owned by the 
airmen, and in his spare time went 
fishing with George. 

Andreas was an expert octopus 
hunter. George was loud in his praise 
and promised me a dish of fried octopus 
before I left. Both assured me I 
would never taste anything more 
delicious, and Andreas’s sister would 
prepare it specially. My café friends 
were true to their word, and some 
evenings later I had the pleasure of 
tasting their favourite delicacy. If 
you can think of fried lobster, cooked 
with mushrooms, butter, and a little 
wine, you may arrive at some idea of 
what fried octopus tentacles taste like. 
I adored them. Andreas informed me 
that his sister was a wonderful cook, 
and he had given her the head, or 
body, of the creature to make a good 
stew for her husband. 

One morning as I walked through 
the harbour, watching a sailing-smack 
unload grain, George hailed me with 
great glee to say that Andreas had 
caught three sponges. The joy of it 
all for George was that Andreas had 
tied them to his boat in the water, so 
that they should be alive and healthy 
for me to see that morning. Unfor- 
tunately during the night two of the 
sponges had escaped. Somehow they 
had worked themselves free and swum 
away! I wondered if such a thing 
were possible in any place other than 
Cyprus, and as I laughed I realised 
that Kyrenia had claimed my heart : 


- the rest of the island would have to 


wait another visit. 

There is a lovely ruined monastery 
in the hills above Kyrenia. Early one 
morning a little party of us left the 
hotel on bicycles to reach it. The 
first part of the way was through 
silver olive groves, past little herds of 
goats and sheep. The villages were like 
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those in the sleepy South of France. 
Everyone was at work, dogs dozed by 
the village well in the shade of the 
trees that grew alongside. The road 
was white and dusty, and we had to 
pedal hard as we began to climb. The 
peasants in the fields called greetings 
to us as we passed. 

The way became very steep, and as 
we reached one of the larger villages 
tucked in below the hill that led to the 
abbey, some little Turkish boys came 
up to us and offered to push the 
bicycles up the path. Below us the 
beautiful wooded valley was like some 
enchanted garden set between the 
hills. A waterfall splashed and tumbled 
over rocks and ferns, and the music of 
running water was all around us. We 
were hot and thirsty, and as we 
rounded a bend I saw a stone drinking- 
font filled by one of the little mountain 
streams. We stooped and drank, to 
the infinite amusement of the little 
boys, who later showed us the proper 
basin; we had been quenching our 
thirst from the donkeys’ watering- 
trough ! 

The graceful arches and quiet clois- 
ters of the monastery bid us a cool 
welcome. From there we looked across 
the whole of Kyrenia, the low hills 
and the coast. We saw the thin line 
of surf on the distant beaches and the 
old Crusaders’ castle guarding the 
harbour. The pinnacles of Hilarion 
were visible on the hills beyond the 
hotel. The grass in the close was 
emerald velvet, and cypress trees grew 
tall and straight. 

Later we sped down through count- 
less villages to one of the long, sandy 
beaches, where we bathed and pic- 
nicked before riding home along the 
coast road. That evening my legs 
ached woefully, but the bed was cool, 
and the sea under my window whis- 
pered me to sleep. 
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The days slipped by. I went fishing 
with George and Andreas and only 
caught Rainbow fish ; I cycled to the 
farm just beyond the village and 
drank milk in long iced tumblers 
flavoured orange or raspberry or just 
plain; I visited a pottery factory 
where men were at work making the 
famous Kyrenia pottery, and one day 
towards the end of my stay I went to 
explore St Hilarion. It stands high in 
the steep hills behind the harbour, 
ruined pinnacles of grey stone that 
once formed a fantastic castle; a 
rambling fairy-tale fortress gracing the 
peak of the highest hill overlooking the 
bay. The road to Mount Hilarion 
winds and twists ever upwards. The 
scenery is rough and barren, the olive 
slopes lie far below. The view is 
beautiful; above, the castle towers, 
romantic and silent. 

There is a story that a relative of 
Walt Disney’s spent some time in 
Cyprus and took many photographs of 
St Hilarion. He was so impressed by 
it that he sent them to the great 
Disney, who used them when he drew 
the castle where Snow White’s prince 
was to live. Certainly the castle is 
prone to legend, for it has a wonderful 
history of its own. I have seen many 
ruins; none have appealed to me so 
much as those of St Hilarion. 

Those broken stairs leading to the 
crumbling ramparts; those tower 
rooms and wide, deserted windows ; 
those lonely halls and terraces where 
weeds and cypress trees wrestle with 
the crags and boulders, once sheltered 
@ gracious queen. Her beauty and 
charm are part of the island’s history ; 
this lady who loved an English 
monarch. She waited there for his 
return, straining her eyes to see a red 
cross on a white sail billowing before 
the wind that blew a King’s ship into 
Kyrenia harbour. 
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The queen was Berengaria. When 
Richard the Lion Heart discovered her 
beauty and her island home, he fell in 
love. High in the hills he built this 
castle for her, and after each skirmish 
in the Holy Land he sailed back to 
her with his knights and followers 
to rest awhile. Rumour has it that 
Richard was jealous of her beauty 
and so held her prisoner there. She 
never left her castle home, but they 
say she was contented; for she only 
lived when Richard strode along the 
corridors and laughed and feasted 
in the banqueting hall. How often, 
while he was away, must she have sat 
at her window, pining for her lover, 
and singing, as they say her ghost does 
even now! How often must she have 
watched the sunset from the battle- 
ments and wondered at its exotic 
splendour—even as we who climbed 
among the ruins wondered ! 

Looking across the mountains, I 
watched the dark hills frowning against 
the flaming sky. Through a break 
were seen far mountains, rosy and 
ethereal. As the sky changed from 
flame to gold, and gold merged into 
green, the mountains lost their blush. 
To the right a soft, mauve shimmer 
held the eye, shadowed in tints of rose 
and turquoise. Far distant over the 
gleaming expanse were shell-pink 
shadows, elusive in vague mists—the 
sea and the mountains of Turkey. 
Slowly the splendour faded, leaving 
the sky veiled in hues of an exquisite 
delicacy, so that our hearts seemed 
breathless while we looked. 

We turned and stumbled down the 
broken stair. Softly treading, we 
entered the little chapel, open to the 
night air. No more the flames of 
candles and the evening hymns of 
warriors; only the croaking of the 
frogs far down below and the starlight 
in the vaulted chamber. Behind the 
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altar @ great window framed the dark 
silhouette of the mountains. 

Then there came a sudden glow; a 
bright celestial light, like old gold on 
fire. Above the mountains rose the 
full moon, in the first wonder of the 
night. Bewitched we saw her climb, 
a moon that was almost red, so deep 
her hue. As we lingered, the ancient 
castle seemed now to echo with song. 
It was as if it were lighted by a thou- 
sand candles; I could have sworn I 
saw once more the silver glint of 
armour in the shadows, and the rich 
hues of silk and velvet. The air was 
perfumed with the scent of flowers ; 
I glimpsed the sheen of golden hair 
and heard the soft rustle of gowns. 
Through ruined arches pale forms 
whispered in and out. Then all was 
still, and in the queen’s chamber a 
lonely voice was singing. 

I wandered on to the moonlit 
terrace, paused by the parapet, then 
stumbled down the steps, past the 
deserted lodge and through the old 
archway on to the road. Above me, 
grey and white tipped in the moon- 
light, loomed the shadowy pinnacles. 


The last day had to dawn, but not 
before a tea-party was held in my 
honour at George’s house. His family 
lived in one of the whitewashed 
houses stretching back from the main 
road through the village. The living- 
room led into another room which led 
into another, and so on, all to make 
room for the family. The old father 


’ and mother were kindly, work-worn 


people. Father was still the leading 
fisherman in the port and owned several 
ships. Mother had her hands full with 
her grandchildren and her animals. 
She had five daughters, four of them 
were married and each had at least 
one child, while George gaily informed 
me there were two more due at Christ- 
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mas. Father was obviously bursting 
with pride over his grandsons. After 
tea they took me behind their house 
to see the farmyard. Here there were 
pigeons and chickens and ducks and 
rabbits, dogs and puppies, and kittens 
and cats, and one beautiful white goat 
which was obviously a spoiled pet. 

George told me he was working at 
the café so as to earn enough money 
to buy a couple of cows and some goats 
and chickens. Then he was going to 
build a house on a piece of ground he 
owned, and spend his life fishing and 
looking after his animals and sitting in 
the sun. He said he had gone to work 
for his uncle at the hotel, but there 
was too much work. 

“Oh, my uncle!” he said sadly. 
“He cannot sit down! Always every- 
one must run, they must hurry. It is 
too much. Such a man cannot be 
happy!” 

Afterwards George gallantly accom- 
panied me back to the hotel. That 
night I sat in the little café by the 
quayside for the last time. I said 
good-bye to my fishermen friends and 
to George. But the next day he was 
there at the hotel to wave me farewell 
as I set off in the car that was to carry 
me away from my beloved Kyrenia. 
There were last lingering glimpses, 
sighs, dust, and the whirr of the car, 
the unfeeling back of the driver; and 
I finally settled down to the realisa- 
tion that one of my most wonderful 
holidays was over. 

One day I shall know the sun again, 
and when I stoop to feel the ground in 
the olive groves it will be hard and 
dry and warm, scorched by the heat, 
and stubborn under my fingers. When 
I straighten and look across the white 
houses of the village the sun will 
dazzle on the blue waters, and I will 
surrender once again to the spell of 
Cyprus. 








ST STEVONIANS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., B.E. 


Last night I attended a reunion 
of the Territorial Army field company 
which, during the war, I had the 
honour to command. Before memory 
grows dim, let me describe it; here 
and now as I sit in the train on the 
way home. 

But before I begin, may I take you 
back to 23rd May 1940 in Belgium ? 
(No. You will not be harrowed. Here 
are no horrors of war.) Very well, 
then. Imagine yourself on a fine, 
sunny afternoon arriving in a motor- 
car at a farmhouse, which is the 
company headquarters. As we dis- 
mount we are greeted by the officer 
commanding. He is being promoted 
and sent elsewhere. I am to take 
his place. 

“* Look after them,’’ he says. “‘ They 
are a good crowd. Otto will do the 
honours. I have to be off at once.” 

Otto is an old friend. We were 
subalterns together in Chatham. He 
is the second-in-command, a captain. 
I became a major this morning, so 
he salutes with military punctilio. 

“This company is the hell of a 
show,” he says. “It’s a sort of 
private army. They are fine-looking 
men, but they’re as aloof as the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot.” 

The three subalterns are lurking 
in the garden of the farmhouse. They 
do not seem to view their new major 
with approval; but they are polite 
enough when we meet. First, there 
is Bruce. You will meet him again, 


so I must introduce him. He is a 
tall, clean-shaven young man, with 
reddish, well-brushed hair. His fore- 


head is high and his face is thin. 

Open-air life has given him a bronzed 

complexion. It is a serious, intelligent 

face ; but you find that on very little 
provocation it lights up suddenly into 

a smile that suffuses his eyes and his 

mouth. He was the only officer 

remaining of those who marched 

from St Stevens with the company 

in September 1939. 

Next, there is Douglas; _ short, 
thick-set, and dark; always rather 
gloomy till heavily shelled or mortared ; 
then, with a dry chuckle, he emits 
some inaudible jest. I don’t suppose 
they mortar him nowadays in his 
office in Ipswich. They ought to, to 
get full value from him. 

Finally, there is Tom. He is a 
regular officer, straight from school. 
He was really only a boy in 1940. 
But he wore a brand-new Military 
Cross, won at Louvain, and pinned 
on his chest the day before by the 
divisional commander—a chap called 
“Monty,” then unknown outside the 
Army. Tom also lives to tell the 
tale. 

Next, I am introduced to the 
sergeant-major and the quartermaster- 
sergeant. The former did not stay 
with us long; and beyond his St 
Stevonian nickname, “Slit - trench 
Charlie,” I hardly knew him. The 
quartermaster-sergeant was a regular 
soldier of about fifteen years’ service. 
He was short, thick-set, and sallow. 
His friends knew him as “ Digger.’’ 
I soon found that he knew exactly 
how the Army worked, and, if one 
ever wanted anything, he could be 
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relied upon to get it. If you went 
to him today and asked for a couple 
of eggs, I am sure he could produce 
them, if minded to do so. He was 
a great help. 

After this I asked where the Germans 
were, and on being told that they 
were not upon us, I told Otto to have 
the company paraded so that I could 
see them. 

They were, indeed, a fine lot of 
men; all from St Stevens, in Lanca- 
shire. Most of them worked in 
Hopkinson’s, the I.G.B. (I forget 
what this stands for), or in the coal- 
mines. A few were in private business 
and a few drove corporation buses. 
All spoke with the delightful Lanca- 
shire accent that makes their humour, 
of which they have their full share, 
even more whimsical. 

Here I must digress to say that 
you cannot spell phonetically the 
Lancashire tongue, and I shall not 
attempt it in this paper. You must 
think of the recitation, ‘‘Sam, Sam, 
pick up thy musket,” and imagine 
the Lancashire speech. 

I could see at once that they 
regarded me with profound distrust, 
and I confess to have been puzzled 
by them, my first command. Tom 
wore carpet slippers. No one had 
shaved for some days. Most of them 
had puppies, or livestock of some 
kind, and every vehicle had a gramo- 
phone or wireless set. But they all 
seemed quite cheerful. That Belgium 
was about to collapse, that France 


was tottering, and that we were nearly 


surrounded, did not ruffle them. 

I had planned to say the sort of 
thing that new company commanders 
always say; but when the time 
came I said something quite different. 
Last night I was reminded of it. 

““Do you remember what you told 


us that day in the wood?” asked 
ex-Sapper Holloway. 

“No,” I replied. 

“You said, ‘Whole company’s got 
to shave.’ No one had ever said 
nothing like that before. We thought 
you was daft.” 

** And did you shave ?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he replied. ‘“ We did nowt 
about it; not even when you had 
Corporal Tilley reduced to the ranks.” 

This was a fact. Nearly all the 
men had good jobs in civil life, and 
the difference between their Army 
and civilian pay was made good by 
their employers. If a corporal were 
reduced to the ranks and lost pay 
in consequence, his civilian firm made 
up the difference. There was, there- 
fore, no financial inducement for a 
man to be a N.C.O. He got no more 
pay than if he were a sapper, and 
he laid himself open to unpopularity 
by enforcing unpopular orders from 
above. 

In this there were further complica- 
tions. If a soldier failed to do what 
he was told, very few of the N.C.0.s 
could afford to check him. For the 
soldier could often retort, “‘ Right-o! 
If you report me I'll tell your wife 
about that night in Lille.” It was 
the inevitable consequence of all 
coming from the same town and of 
the frailty of human nature. This 
made life difficult. In order to be 
certain of getting an order obeyed 
you had to have a public meeting to 
explain the need for it. 

In big affairs, like attacking the 
enemy or bridging a river, you have 
to explain the plot anyway; and 
there was no lack of leadership by 
junior officers or N.C.0.s. Let one 
officer lead, and the boys of St Stevens 
would follow to a man. They were 
full of courage; hardship and danger 
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meant nothing to them. But in 
matters that to them seemed unim- 
portant things went wrong. Sentries 
used, habitually, to smoke on sentry- 
go; and it was almost impossible to 
start punctually in the mornings, since 
no one could be relied upon to wake 
the cooks. This added somewhat to 
the anxieties of the campaign. And 
because I could never be certain 
whether the sentry was awake, peace- 
ful sleep at night was impossible. 

Yet another difficulty arose from 
their all knowing each other so well. 
One day in England a corporal came 
to me with a wad of bank notes 
asking if I would keep them in the 
safe. 

“Yes, I replied. ‘‘ But where 
did you get all this from ?”’ 

“I won it gambling when I was 
guard commander,’ was the candid 
reply. Of course they all gambled 
at home; and he did not see why 
the guard commander should not 
play cards with the sentries. 

But when I first met the company 
I did not know any of these things. 
Nor did I have time to consider them 
much during the next ten days, which 
were quite an odyssey, but outside 
my present brief.1 Two events, how- 
ever, I must mention. Towards the 
end of May we fought as infantry. 
There was a Sapper Noland, who was, 
properly speaking, the sanitary man. 
He took his place in the line with 
the others, and some Germans were 
seen. 

“Have a shot at them,” urged 
Bruce, who was in local command. 
After much fumbling Noland loaded 
his rifle, and with great difficulty 
he fired a shot. A stream of German 
bullets from an automatic came in 


reply. When all was again quiet, 
Sapper Noland turned to Bruce and 
said, ‘‘That’s first shot I’ve ever 
fired, sir. It seemed to aggravate 
them.’”’ (Remember the pronuncia- 
tion.) 

The other event was on the beaches. 
A number of German aircraft machine- 
gunned the vicinity. We all grovelled, 
and one of the sappers ironically said, 
“Do they have no regard for our 
safety ?”’ 

“No,” replied Tom. 
naughty Germans here.”’ 

I found later that a repetition of 
this sentence gave one Dutch courage 
in an emergency and often imparted 
consolation to one’s comrades too. 

When, at length, we returned to 
England, practically the whole com- 
pany melted away, absent without 
leave. It was like emptying the 
goldfish into the river. In course 
of time they were rounded up. Then, 
having explained that absence without 
leave did not go with a swing in the 
Army, I said that the next case of 
absence would be rewarded with severe 
penalties. Within ten days a Sapper 
Buckle overstayed his leave by twenty- 
four hours. Douglas put him on a 
charge (no one eise knew how), and I 
heard his story. 

** Well, sir,”’ he said, ‘“‘ it was like 
this: I got home Friday night. I 
was married Saturday. I should 
have caught train on Sunday morning, 
but I overslept. So I caught train 
on Monday instead.” 

I believed then, and I am certain 
now, that all he said was true. Twenty- 
four hours’ honeymoon is not much ; 
and even the most resolute person 
sometimes oversleeps. But it did not 
alter the fact that he was late; and 


“They’re all 





1 See ‘Maga,’ November 1940—‘ Small Change from Dunkirk.” 
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the Army will not work if you cannot 
be certain that the soldiers will return 
when their leave is finished. So with 
great heart-searching, I gave him a 
full sentence of twenty-eight days. 
It worked like a charm. We only 
had one other case of absence without 
leave. And last night Buckle reminded 
me of the event, saying: “‘ It was the 
best job of work you ever did, sir. 
It saved dozens of others.”’ 

We drained our glasses to the 
sentiment; and I quote it to show 
what a wonderful sense of fairness 
and generosity they had. 

There was another man of the 
same name: Driver Buckle. He was 
usually known as Blind Buckle. He 
wore powerful glasses and should 
never have been a driver. He was 
lethal at the wheel of his truck, and 
this leads me to :— 


THe TALE OF A TYPEWRITER. 


We had, in the summer of 1940, 
an office typewriter which would not 
work. So the second-in-command 
(Otto had left and it was then Rigby) 
sent it to the Ordnance Workshop for 
repair. After keeping it two months 
the Ordnance Workshop returned it 
as ‘‘ beyond repair.” 

Rigby and I were wondering what 
to do when a plausible gent, in a 
pin-stripe suit, walked into the office 
and said he was the agent of the 
‘Tiger Typewriter Company Limited,’ 
and had we any typewriter repairs. 
Rigby gave him our defective machine. 


.The plausible gent carried it out of 


the office and was never heard of 
again. 

The police traced the typewriter 
after a few weeks and returned it 
to us, slightly the worse for wear. 
Rigby was not to be beaten. He 
sent it to the makers, near Wolver- 
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hampton. After a long delay we 
received a letter to say that the 
repairs were complete and the machine 
was being returned to us by train. 
With great excitement Rigby opened 
the packing-case and found, to his 
dismay, that the jolting of the 
railway had put the typewriter out 
of adjustment again. It still did 
not work. 

By this time I was getting annoyed ; 
so I told Rigby to send Sapper Taylor, 
whose home was at Wolverhampton, 
to the works with the typewriter. 
He could have leave till it was 
mended and then he must bring it 
back. I overheard Rigby briefing 
Sapper Taylor. 

** And if it’s not working when you 
return,” he was saying (he had a 
fierce demeanour and he was using 
his fiercest voice), ‘‘ the O.C. will bite 
your head off.”’ 

After about a week Rigby and I 
celebrated our birthdays. It was by 
then January 1941, and we both had 
a birthday within a few days. We 
were about to go to the Mess, the 
day’s work being done, when the 
telephone rang. It was Sapper Taylor 
at the station. He had returned 
with the typewriter and he wanted 
a vehicle to bring him to the camp. 

“Is the typewriter O.K.?”’ asked 
Rigby, who answered the telephone. 

“Yes, sir; in perfect order,” came 
the reply. 

“Good man,” concluded Rigby. 
*“T'll send the duty driver.” 

Rigby gave orders in the office, 
and together we walked to the Mess. 
It was a filthy night, with snow falling. 

“Who is the duty driver?” I 
asked as I turned up my collar. 

“* Driver Buckle,”’ replied Rigby. 

“* Poor Buckle,” I thought, “‘ driving 
on a night like this.’”’” However, I 
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soon forgot him in the warmth of 
the Mess. Amid the popping of corks 
the telephone rang again. I picked 
up the receiver. It was the police. 
There had been an accident near the 
swing-bridge. Two soldiers had been 
admitted unconscious to the municipal 
hospital. 

Rigby and I jumped into a truck 
and drove into the night. By the 
swing-bridge we stopped. There was 
the truck. It had the unit number (50) 
on it. It had skidded into a telegraph 
pole. It was crumpled like a piece of 
silver paper and shrouded with tele- 
graph wires. A jagged stump of 
telegraph pole was through the wind- 
screen. There was blood everywhere ; 
and in the road, in many pieces, was 
the typewriter. 


TABLEAU. 


Taylor and Buckle had a few 
stitches apiece; and after enjoying 
some sick leave they returned to duty. 
Poor Buckle was killed in Normandy 
in 1944. 

Life in a field company is a happy, 
varied existence. You do not know 
today what tomorrow may hold for 
you. In the eighteen months I 
commanded the company we moved 
thirteen times between Brighton and 
Weymouth. The people were kind 
to us, and the St Stevonians made 
friends everywhere. To use a military 
expression, they “‘ got their feet under 
the table ’’ wherever they went. 

The company commander, of course, 
has the best time of all. There can 
be no set routine and no office hours. 
He is always on duty, though seldom 
overworked. He is ordering this, or 
watching that; learning the name of 
this man, or wondering which of those 
men to make a lance-corporal, and 
so on. He has letters from the wives, 
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letters from the Mayor, and letters 
from landowners who have lost 
pheasants. He is told that the 
colonel is dissatisfied with this, or 
(more rarely) that the general con- 
gratulates him on the excellence of 
that. 

I look back on it all as a great 
experience. All the time, though, 
the outstanding problem was to teach 
two hundred and fifty civilians in 
battledress that orders must be obeyed, 
however trivial they may seem. It 
was made no easier by certain sections 
of the Press which depicted the fatuous 
Colonel Blimp ordering the Charge of 
the Light Brigade. 

I tried every way, and only succeeded 
as a result of a frightful accident. 
What happened was this: we were 
ordered to chart a minefield on the 
beach near Bridport. Driver X had 
taken the lunch in a truck to the 
working party. The orders were to 
halt the truck at A, walk a detour with 
the lunch, through B, to the point 
where the men were working. This 
was long and tedious, and Driver X 
thought he could do better. He halted 
his truck beyond A and set out straight 
for where the men were working. 
He walked into a minefield, trod on 
@ mine, and was mortally injured, 
though he did not die at once. Corporal 
Burgess, seeing the accident, immedi- 
ately ran to the aid of Driver X. He, 
too, trod on a mine and lost both feet. 
Sappers Blunt and Perkins then ran 
together to help Corporal Burgess. 
Blunt was instantly killed by another 
mine, and Perkins rescued the corporal 
and Driver X, who had by then died. 

As my orderly and I picked up the 
pieces in a couple of sacks and took 
them to the mortuary in Bridport, 
I wondered how many times Driver X 
had failed to park his lorry exactly 
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in its proper place at night and “ got 
away’’ with it. This was learning 
the hard way. The fact that all 
the men concerned came from one 
street aggravated the tragedy. 

That evening Driver X’s brother 
came to me, and I tried to say what 
little I could to console him. Last 
night we met again. He was his 
same old self; though I wonder if 
now, in Hopkinson’s, he does exactly 
as he is told. 

This was a casualty in the worst 
sense, but casualties are not always 
so bad. In the Army the word 
“‘ casualty ’’ does not necessarily mean 
a mishap. It includes any change in 
circumstance of a soldier. Thus, his 
marriage, or his posting to another 
unit, or the birth of his son is pub- 
lished as a “casualty.” What with 
one thing and another there were 
many casualties by the time I left 
the company. 

Bruce left, having been posted to 
India. Tom left for the Middle East, 
and then I, too, was promoted and 
left. Rigby and Douglas followed 
shortly. As I said good-bye to them, 
one by one, I felt a lump rise in 
my throat. The vigorous, inarticulate 
handshake; the grinning “ good luck, 
sir’’; or even the inane “ cheerio ”’ ; 
all came from warm hearts. For the 
St Stevonian does not wear his heart 
on his sleeve. It is deep down within 
him, but when at length you find it, 
you find it great and warm. And you 
find it in the proper place. 

’ I saw them twice again: once 
before the invasion of Normandy 
and again at Calcar before crossing 
the Rhine. They landed in Normandy 
on D Day and fought all the battles 
of the lodgment area, in the break-out, 
in the Low Countries, and on into 
Germany. I kept in touch with them 
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through my batman and driver, who 
stayed with me. They used to read 
me extracts from the ‘St Stevens 
Reporter.’ 

And it was in this paper that last 
night’s reunion was announced. Bruce 
had arranged it with an advertisement. 
The “ buzz’ went round St Stevens 
that the company was to have a 
reunion. By permission of the C.O., 
Bruce, who now commands the old 
company as a Territorial major, had 
tables and a beer-bar arranged in 
the local drill hall. Two officers of 
the company and ninety-eight other 
ranks assembled. Mr Eastern (late 
sergeant of 2 Platoon) was the master 
of ceremonies. 

He is a fireman in a coal-mine. 
We had often talked about the mines 
when on the line of march, or on 
similar occasions. He once pointed 
to two brothers, Sappers Redman, H., 
and Redman, J., marching a few 
files ahead of us. 

“Those two,” he said, “‘ work in 
shaft knee-deep in water; and there’s 
silicate in water, and after six weeks 
they get boils.” 

** And then what ?”’ I asked. 

“They draw the insurance money 
till the boils has gone.” 

As we marched I could see the 
backs of their necks, pitted with the 
scars of boils. But what a life! 

* After the war,” he continued, 
“we'll nationalise the mines. It 
must be done. You can only win 
coal by the goodwill of the colliers ; 
and that’s the only way to get it.’’ 

Last night I asked him how the 
mines were going. 

“Pretty good,” he said. ‘“‘ Today 
they’re filled with Chinamen, and 
butchers, and bookies, and all sorts.’ 
A fireman has a responsible job, 
comparable with that of a signalman 
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on @ railway, so Eastern has an anxious 
time. 

As master of ceremonies he called 
on this man to sing, or that man to 
recite, and a third to make a speech. 
Bruce ‘said a few words.” He 
brought the house down with his 
description of Noland “ aggravating 
the Germans’’; for there is no 
joke the St Stevonian prefers to 
that which caricatures his accent, and 
Bruce does that excellently. I made 
a halting reply. 

Corporal Greenaway (I beg your 
pardon, Mr Greenaway) sang in a 
fine baritone voice, and Winter reeled 
off some of his impromptu recitations. 
In the interval my driver—now driver 
of a Corporation bus—took me down 
the street to introduce me to his 
hearth and home. It was a snug 
little house, with a polished stove 
and shiny brass knobs. 

“Your wife,” I said, “‘ keeps brass 
better than ever you did.” 

“Ay,” he replied. ‘‘ But this is 
our brass.” 

Back in the drill hall Corporal 
Marks, who could not leave his work 
in time to be punctual, greeted me. 
We shook hands; and he surprised 
me by withdrawing his arm and 
leaving his gloved hand, an artificial 
one, in mine. This brought forth 
loud cheers from all. 

**Do you remember, sir,’’ he asked, 
“the day Sapper Matthews lost his 
memory ?” 

I remembered it well. It happened 
thus: I sent Matthews on a course, 
and after he had been there a few 
days word came that he had vanished. 
I took all the usual steps, including 
writing to the police station at St 
Stevens. In course of time Matthews 
returned. 

““He’s lost his memory, sir,’ I 
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was told. ‘‘Doesn’t know who he 
is, and doesn’t seem to recognise 
anyone.” 

When he was brought before me 
he touched his forelock and said, 
"Morning, gov’nor,’”’ or words to 
that effect. He then spun a long, 
irrelevant yarn with a slightly biblical 
background. In due time the fountain 
of oratory ran dry and I asked him 
some questions. To all of these he 
gave answers consistent with his loss 
of memory. But his eyes looked quite 
normal, and I suspected the whole 
thing was an act. So I made a bid 
to call his bluff with words like this— 

“All that you tell me,’ I said, 
“is a pack of lies. What J think 
happened was that you were unhappy 
on the course and you ran away. 
When you got hungry you went 
back to St Stevens. You could 
not decide which was worse: to 
remain a deserter or return and face 
the music. In the end a policeman 
called at your house. You ijost your 
nerve and returned, determined to 
feign loss of memory. Is that not 
true ?”’ 

“No, sir,” he replied; but I 
thought there was less assurance in 
his tone than hitherto. 

“Well,” I said, “I think it ¢ 
true. And what’s more, I am so 
certain of it that I am going to break 
all the regulations. I’m going to 
have you locked up in the guard-room 
without any food till you think it’s 
true too. When that happens you 
will have added another to the list 
of your crimes. But if you tell me 
the truth now I'll give you twenty- 
eight days’ detention for absence 
without leave.” 

His next act astonished me. He 
thrust out his hand, saying, “It’s 
quite true what you say, sir. I'll 
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do my punishment willingly.” Tears 
welled up in his eyes, and we shook 
hands across the office table. ‘‘ You’ve 
treated me like a gentleman, sir,’”’ he 
concluded. 

I have never seen mingled gratitude 
and relief more strongly impressed 
upon the features of a young man. 

I remitted most of his sentence 
at an early date; and Rigby later 
chose him for a responsible post in 
the company. He became a N.C.O. 
and one of the most stalwart supporters 
of Law and Order. It was an altogether 
interesting incident of a kind that 
makes the regimental officer feel that 
life is worth while. 

Then there were Burton and 
Williams, one six foot and the other 
about four foot six, who, at Dunkirk, 
had carried the wounded Sapper 
Bennett five miles to the beach. 
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And Black, the despatch rider, and 
Fairbrother, the Mess waiter, and 
Corporal Wilcocks, the Postal N.C.O. 
He had surprised me in the early 
days. After inspecting his barrack- 
room, and finding it filthy, I foolishly 
asked, “‘Are you not ashamed to 
live in a room like this?” To which 
he promptly replied, *‘ You should 
see the slutch we live in at home.” 
Maybe they did, some of them, 
have to live in “slutch” at home; 
but they were very proud of their 
drill and turn-out on ceremonial 
occasions in the Army; and I was 
proud of them. They were the salt 
of the earth. I always felt I could 
say of them what Oliver Cromwell 
said of his Ironsides: Each man 
“‘knows what he fights for and loves 
what he knows.” And what more 
can you say of a soldier than that ! 
















A RED-FACED man wearing a Com- 
mittee badge on the lapel of his 
dinner - jacket added two unopened 
bottles of whisky to the forest already 
on our table, gave a broad wink, 
said, “‘Can’t have the Navy running 
_ dry,” and walked on before we quite 
realised what he had done. 

‘And who’s Father Christmas ?”’ 
asked the Gunnery Officer. 

“One of the richest blokes in 
Auckland,” a young man explained 
with awe in his voice; ‘“‘ owns the 
Sphinx, you know, that boat with 
the black hull—ugly colour for a 
yacht, not right somehow. ” he 
broke off as if he had suddenly realised 
he was speaking blasphemy. “‘ But 
you should see her down the Gulf 
in a bit of a blow,” he went on. ‘‘ My 
oath, she’s a corker—and her cabins ; 
he showed me and my dad over her 
at the beginning of the season.” 

“Too right, more like a millionaire’s 
yacht she is,”’ his friend chimed in, 
“and particular! Keeps her like a 
man-o’-war.”’ 

A small team from the flagship’s 
wardroom was representing the Navy 
at a social evening of the Auckland 
Yacht Club—one of those smoky 
affairs where you sit at small tables 
and drink so much that it does not 
matter how bad the turns are. A 
gentleman on the stage was just 
finishing a soulful rendering of 
“Thora,” and, as his last excruciating 
note was drowned by the applause, 
the two young men who were looking 
after us leaned forward and wanted 
to know all about racing at Cowes 
and the big yachts. They were not 
owners themselves, they were quick 
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to add, but only sailed as crew in 
one-design dinghies every Saturday 
afternoon, and all they apparently 
lived for was to race their own boats 
one day. 

As soon as I decently could I 
brought the conversation back to the 
owner of the Sphinx, the chap who 
had produced the extra whisky. We 
learned that he was an Englishman 
with big timber interests in the 
north, an energetic member of the 
Club, popular, not a bit stuck up 
for all his money, yet—and our 
informants could not explain exactly 
why—the man was a bit of a mystery. 

** You see, it’s like this’’—the one 
who had been shown over the yacht 
made the attempt—“ you’d think an 
Englishman with more dough than 
he knows what to do with would 
take a trip home, if only to show 
how well he’s done. But in twenty 
years, my dad says, he’s never once 
been back. Melbourne may be pretty 
good in Cup Week, and they say 
’Frisco’s quite a city, but what are 
they compared to England?” this 
young man who had never been 
there asked indignantly. ‘“ Dad can’t 
make him out.” He twisted the cap 
off one of the bottles of whisky. 
** Oh, what the hell! Have a drink; 
it’s the joker’s own business after 
all where he goes for a holiday— 
and he’s damn good to us young 
chaps in the Club; here’s to him— 
it’s his whisky, anyway.” We left 
it at that. 

And there was nothing so very 
mysterious about the man when he 
joined our table later in the evening 
—a hearty successful business man 
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was all he appeared to be; the kind 
of chap who would be pretty tough 
in a deal but an over-generous com- 
panion leaning against a bar. 

“Sorry not to see more of you 
fellows here tonight.” Under the 
New Zealand accent one could detect 
a faint West Country burr, as if 
that were his native speech, and the 
other, like his riches, not really a 
part of himself. 

We explained that with so many 
competing social attractions of a 
Saturday night during an Auckland 
summer, four was all that we could 
muster. It was a feeble excuse, but 
he accepted it. 

“Never mind, drink up. I surely 
know how booked-up you chaps can 
get—worst of being so popular. But 
it does the Squadron good to meet 
a few salt-water sailors for a change. 
Hope these youngsters have been 
looking after you all right,” he 
whispered to me; “I put ’em at 
your table to cure them of the idea 
that the only sailors in the world 
lean out over the side of a dinghy 
on the Waitemata every Saturday 
afternoon. People out here are inclined 
to get a bit narrow-minded, you know. 
But they’re good boys, these—keen 
as mustard. Aren’t you, Ray?” he 
said aloud. 

** What’s that, Mr Burrows ? ” 

“Just saying how keen you boys 
were on sailing.” 

“Too right. My dad wanted me 
to keep on with cricket. Good game if 


' you like it, I suppose, but nothing ever 





seems to happen. Now sailing e 
In New Zealand, Burrows explained, 
you took up one sport and stuck to 
that. The yacht owner and his crew 
worked at their boat, scraping, paint- 
ing, and rigging all the winter to 
race it in the summer. The golfer 
played golf every week-end and never 


thought of playing rugger of a Satur- 
day. No one mixed his games out 
here because all sport was competitive 
and organised into ‘grades.’ If you 
chose cricket you had to play for 
your team all through the summer. 
“Everyone works on week-days and 
takes his recreation, whatever it is, 
on Saturday afternoons—the man 
worth five thousand a year or the 
youngster earning four pounds a 
week.” 

The turns were all over by now, 
and across the room the occupants 
of a couple of tables had formed 
themselves into a rugger scrum and 
were challenging all-comers, but we 
sat quietly on while Burrows cross- 
examined us. He wanted to hear 
about the Navy, and I had the im- 
pression it was not so much ourselves 
as individuals that interested him, 
as what we and the ship’s company 
made of New Zealand as a station. 
And conditions on the lower deck ? 
He soon had us talking as hard as 
we could go because we were talking 
shop. After a last drink he drove us 
down to catch the late motor-boat 
across to Devonport. 

“Come on board for a bite of 
lunch tomorrow. Catch our seven- 
bell boat from here,” we shouted at 
him from the stern-sheets as our 
craft chugged away from the steps. 
But he did not seem to hear; for 
he only waved a hand vaguely and 
shouted back, ‘See you out at the 
Races on Monday.” We were half- 
way across the harbour when Guns 
remarked sleepily, “‘ Cheerful customer, 
seems interested in the Service.” We 
yawned our agreement and had for- 
gotten Mr Burrows by next morning. 

Just before the third race on Mon- 
day I was wandering back to the 
Members’ Stand from the avenue of 
trees, where I had been having what 
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my friends called a picnic lunch, 
but was really a feast, when I ran 
against Burrows in the crowd. 

“Keep it under your hat,’’ he 
whispered, “but try Tukia in the 
next race.” 

Tukia paid out £13 on the Tote, 
and when we met at the paying 
window, where he was stuffing notes 
into his pocket, I asked him to come 
and celebrate. 

“Nice little coup, that,’ he re- 
marked, “been running quite well 
at country meetings, but they managed 
to keep it dark. The owner’s a pal 
of mine.” He put his glass down 
with a click. ‘Have another?” 
He leaned towards me confidentially 
and my ears started to flap expecting 
another winner. ‘ Look here, I’ve 
won a packet today and I do pretty 
well in business. What I mean is 
this: how are your chaps off for 
sports gear. Haven’t you got some 
kind of fund or other ?”’ 

“Well, there’s the Canteen Fund 
which buys football gear.” 

“That’s it. The Canteen Fund. 
Think they’d care for a cheque? 
Could they do with a hundred ? 
I’ve always wanted to send some- 
thing over, but never met any of 
you boys before.” 

“T’d have to see,” I replied a 
little doubtfully ; “it’s the hell of a 
lot of money—more than the Canteen 
Fund spends in six months on that 
kind of thing. But I know what the 
troops would like,” I went on as his 
face fell, “‘a picnic over at Manukau 
Beach, say, with a little beer.” 

“Why didn’t I think of that 
before. Look, come out for a run in 
my boat on Wednesday. Can you 
do that? Meet me at the yacht 
harbour at two o’clock, then we can 
discuss the whole thing. Sphinz, 
got a black hull, you can’t miss her. 
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In the meantime, you sound your 
Commander. Is he human?” 

“Rather more so than most.” 

“Fine then, Wednesday. Oh, I’ve 
heard the Maitland crowd are trying 
in the next race.” They may have 
been, but not hard enough, and I 
lost my quid. 

There was no mistaking the Sphinx 
on Wednesday afternoon among the 
other yachts in the boat harbour: 
her bright-work was flashing in the 
sun and the reflection of the water 
quivered along her glossy black side. 
Mr Burrows was cheesing down a 
rope’s-end on a deck of that creamy 
appearance which only comes from 
@ lot of hard work with sand and 
canvas. She was kept, as_ that 
youngster had said, like a man-o’- 
war, but I felt as I looked her over 
that his remark was more of a com- 
pliment to the Dunedin than to 
the yacht. 

“Thought we’d make it just the 
two of us this afternoon,’”’ her owner 
greeted me as I stepped on board. 
“She handles a treat in a breeze like 
this. Give us a hand with this jib, 
will you? We might as well get 
away at once.” 

Soon we were heading for the 
channel between Rangitoto and the 
green bluff of North Head, and 
except for the ferry-boats we had the 
Waitemata to ourselves. Over on 
the North Shore the Dunedin seemed 
to be drowsing away the sunny 
afternoon under the towering sheer- 
legs, and a cutter’s crew of boys 
from the Philomel was creeping slowly 
past her against the tide; and, no 
doubt, their instructor was telling 
them to “smack it about” passing 
the flagship. 

“What are they going to do with 
the old Philly,’ Burrows wondered ; 
“leave her there till she rots to 
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pieces ? Seems a shame. They were 
fine little ships in their day— 
before your time, of course. Why, 
I remember once up the Persian 
Gulf——”” he broke off to display 
a sudden interest in the throat of 
the mainsail, which was perfectly set. 
But I did not answer; for his 
remark only made me more interested 
than ever in a number of little details 
about the Sphinx herself, and the 
red-roofed bungalows of Devonport 
glided by unseen. I was studying 
the canvas of her pudding fenders— 
they were not painted but scrubbed, 
and I was willing to take a bet that 
his were the only fenders’ in the 
yacht harbour that were. And also 
I was quite sure that in the chandler’s 
shop at the bottom of Queen Street 
you could not buy wooden buckets 
with handles already fitted with per- 
fectly made Matthew Walker knots ; 
nor would the boat-hooks it supplied 
be decorated with blue - and - white 
coach - whipping. No, there was 
nothing of the well-to-do business 
man’s hobby about this lot. It was 
old Navy or I was a Dutchman. 
“Nice drop of coach - whipping, 
that,” I stretched out my toe at a 
boat -hook stopped along the lee 
beading. 
He looked at me sharply. “ Spend 
a lot of time on tiddley work in the 
winter; gives me something to do.” 
Then he was concerned again about 
the set of the mainsail. He put 
the boat up into the wind. “ Give us 
a hand. Those main halliards could 
do with sweating up another inch.” 
We both knew that it was only 
an excuse to change the subject, 
and when we were back at the tiller 
again, the Sphinx heeling gently in 
a soldier’s wind, Burrows produced 
an old pipe and began to fill it. He 
took a long time over the operation, 





as if he had something unpleasant 
to do when it was finished and wanted 
to put it off as long as he could—as 
one dawdles on the way to the dentist. 
But when, at last, he struck a match, 
there was a twinkle in his eye as he 
squinted at me over one cupped hand. 

**D’ye know, I still miss my ship’s 
baccy ”’ (puff, puff). ‘‘ Hardly believe 
it after all these years, would you. 
No, I’ve never been able to find 
anything like good old Perique— 
properly rolled, mind you, with just 
a sprinkle of rum to sweeten it. This 
muck now,” he spat over the side, 
“no body in it—straw, that’s all 
it is.” 

Mr Burrows took a deep breath, 
like a swimmer who has just plunged 
into cold water, but he went on 
happily as if the water had not been 
as cold as he had expected. With 
the introduction off his chest, he 
spoke apologetically at first as if he 
were confessing to something dis- 
creditable, though why he should 
make all this mystery over having 
once been in the Service was quite 
beyond me. A man worth a quarter 
of a million could not feel ashamed 
of having started as a boy in the 
Impregnable with a tanner a week 
pocket - money, especially in New 
Zealand, where no one would care 
two hoots. 

‘Yes, I was in the old Andrew,”’ 
he began, and very soon, as he got 
going, he lost the apologetic air and 
his New Zealand twang gave way 
to a natural burr until he was just 
a West Countryman with a good 
audience. He obviously enjoyed yarn- 
ing about the days before jam became 
a Service issue, when sailors wore 
sennit hats and bare feet and ate 
their dinners with their jack-knives. 
Incidents and anecdotes that had 
been bottled up for years came 
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bubbling out of him: life in a brig 
of the Training Squadron where “ they 
shook us boys up prarper, they did ” ; 
and chasing dhows (or ‘does’ as he 
called them) up the Persian Gulf. 
He was in a cockroach-eaten gunboat 
with paddle auxiliary called the 
Sphinx. When the wind was on the 
beam she would hobble along with 
one lot of paddles waving in the air 
while the slaver walked away from 
her—‘ sailed like witches, those native 
boats.” He gazed down the Hauraki 
Gulf, where the Little Barrier had 
turned pink in the afternoon sun, 
as if he expected a _ high-peaked 
lateen sail to come sneaking out at 
any moment from behind Flat Rock. 
Then before there was time for any 
more we anchored off Takapuna 
Beach, deserted on a week-day except 
for a couple of women and a few kids. 
He popped down below: ‘“ Dry work 
yarning—I’ll just wet the tea.” 

Five minutes later, sitting facing 
one another across a table down in 
@ cosy little cabin, which he referred 
to as the ‘cuddy,’ we got down to 
the business that was the reason 
for our being there at all. The Com- 
mander had given his blessing to a 
picnic on Sunday for as many of the 
Port Watch as cared to hand their 
names in to the Master-at-Arms, 
and had left me to make the arrange- 
ments with our curious benefactor. 
Burrows said he would meet the 
party over on the Auckland side at 
1 P.m., load ’em into a fleet of motor- 
coaches, run across to Manukau, have 
a banyan, and return them to the 
steps by 6.30. 

“How’s that ? Wonderful bathing 
over there; and something that ought 
to surprise the lads, a beach with 
black sand—yes, black—miles of it 
as far as you can see, and white 
breakers in a long curve—wonderful!”’ 
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“There'll be all of a hundred of 
them, if not more.” He waved that 
aside. “‘ The more the merrier. We'll 
organise a sports meeting—oh, you 
might send your P.T.I. along—and 
Tl arrange for a few casks of beer. 
Then the Starboard Watch the week 
after.” 

“But how on earth,” I objected, 
“are you going to cart all that gear 
over to Manukau and have everything 
fixed by Sunday? You can’t start 
on the arrangements until tomorrow.” 

He laughed. ‘On the beach, as 
you'll discover one day, money will 
buy most things, and one of them 
is speed. Not in the Service, though. 
It’s about the only place left where 
money doesn’t talk. Finished? I'll 
just wash up, then I'll show you 
how she sails, this trip.” 

On the way home, therefore, we 
dropped to leeward of Rangitoto so 
as to give him a chance of showing 
off her paces in a beat to windward. 
He got the most out of her; just 
as a horseman with good hands gets 
the most out of his mount, by using 
@ subtle blend of delicacy and firm- 
ness. And although he had obviously 
enjoyed yarning about the old days, 
his mood had now changed; and he 
said not another word about his life 
in Service. Perhaps he regretted 
having said so much; for at about 
six o’clock, when we were on a leg 
that would have brought us com- 
fortably alongside the Dunedin and 
I asked him on board for a drink, 
my casual invitation might have 
been an insult. For answer he put 
the helm down abruptly, and as we 
spun round and our sails filled on 
the other tack he mumbled something 
about not having noticed the time 
and that he had to get back to the 
other side. 

Mr Burrows reminded me of 4 
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China pony I had once owned on 
the Yangtze which used suddenly to 
go mad for no apparent reason, only 
to be as mild as milk a few seconds 
later; and by the time we reached 
the Auckland side he was the cheerful 
cordial host once more. But he was 
altogether too much of a mystery for 
me; and for the rest of the ship as 
well when he curtly refused the 
Commodore’s invitation to dinner after 
the two picnics. They had been a 
terrific success. His excuse this time 
was that he had to go north on busi- 
ness, which would have been accepted 
quite happily if Guns had not seen 
him walking down Queen Street on 
the evening of the dinner. 

A week or so later we sailed for 
our Autumn Cruise round the smaller 
ports of New Zealand, each of which 
tried to crowd a year’s hospitality 
into the few days we were in harbour, 
so that I had almost forgotten Burrows 
when he rang me up soon after we 
had returned to Auckland in the winter. 
He asked me to go for a drive with 
him on Sunday afternoon, and he 
picked me up outside the Ferry 
Building in a huge shiny American car. 

When we were splashing our way 
through the puddles of a country 
road, I opened up on him. 

“IT suppose you know you offended 
the Commodore pretty badly when 
we were in last by refusing to dine 
with him. He wanted to thank you 
personally for putting up those picnics, 
and he was hurt.” 

* But I couldn’t; I wrote and told 
him so.” 

Burrows looked uncomfortable when 
I informed him that we all knew he 
had not gone north, and I went on 
with a bit of a speech to which he 
listened without a word. 

“And that’s not all. You profess 
to take such a hell of an interest in 
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the ship, yet you treat her as if she 
were manned by a crowd of lepers. 
People are beginning to be consider- 
ably peeved, and it isn’t as if you 
were an ordinary civilian. All of 
us, from the Commodore downwards, 
have asked you over scores of times, 
but there’s always some excuse and 
you haven’t once set foot on board.” 

He made no answer to that, and 
when he pulled into the side of the 
road I wondered what was going 
to happen next. But it was only 
to turn the car so that it faced the 
sea, and for some moments, which 
seemed like hours, we sat looking 
over a Hauraki Gulf laid out like a 
relief map below us, its islands appear- 
ing deceptively near. For once it 
was a dull expanse of grey, except 
where a shaft of sunlight had pierced 
the black rain-clouds to make a patch 
of burnished silver on the water 
far below. 

At last he spoke. 
see, I can’t.” 

* Can’t what ?” 

“Can’t set foot on board your 
ship, or any man-o’-war for that 
matter. And I haven’t for over 
twenty-five years.” 

“But why not, for God’s sake? 
They’d always be pleased to see you.” 

“T’ve no doubt they would—that’s 
just the trouble. I wouldn’t get 
ashore again. You see, I’m a deserter. 
You’d find a large RUN right across 
the back of my Service Certificate 
if you looked it up. What d’ye 
think of that? Lying in Brisbane, 
we were, at the time.” He started 
to get out of the car. “Come on, 
let’s stretch our legs and I'll tell 
you about it.” 

He lit his pipe, and while we paced 
up and down on the road abreast 
the car, ten paces one way, then 
ten back, to and fro, like a couple 
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of sailors on the forecastle after tea, 
he came out with the whole yarn. 

“There was nothing new about 
my story,” he began with a deprecat- 
ing grin; “it’s happened that way 
before, and I expect you’ve seen the 
same sort of thing often enough in 
your time.” 

He was a keen young able seaman 
with one good conduct badge, serving 
in a ship on the old Pacific Station, 
when one day at Brisbane he had 
some sort of a rumpus with the 
captain of his Top. His professional 
pride had been hurt, and unfortun- 
ately it was pay day, with the ship 
under sailing orders, for she was to 
leave for the islands early next 
morning. But he forgot all that as 
he worked his way round the pubs 
of the water-front smoothing down 
his ruffled feathers, and “ Brisbane 
in those days was no kindergarten.” 

He came-to next morning sprawled 
uncomfortably on a horse-hair sofa. 
He had a stiff neck, and both watches 
seemed to be at work with chipping- 
hammers inside his head. The stuffy 
little room was crowded with knick- 
knacks, and his eyes strayed from 
a stuffed owl in a glass-case to a 
bead curtain over the doorway. For 
a while he lay wondering if this 
clanging in his head would never 
stop, when something he saw through 
the bead curtain had a message for 
his brain. Sunbeams streamed through 
an open window on to the dirty 
oilcloth of the passage outside. From 
their angle, the sun must be well 
up. He had missed his ship. Before 
he had properly digested this a face 
pushed through the bead curtain. 

“There ye are now, Jack,” said 
an Irish voice; “ye'd better be 
wakin’ up.” 

““What’s the time? Where am I?” 

“Tis nigh the middle of a fine hot 
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morning, Jack, and ye’re in my own 
back parlour. I brought ye in here 
last night when the naval patrol 
come in to stop a bit of a rough. 
house. *T'would be an almighty shame 
for any lad as handy with his fists 
to be taken up by a patrol an’ maybe 
punished. The way ye dealt with a 
larrikin up from Sydney that was 
speakin’ disrespectful of the Queen’s 
Navy was a treat for an old man 
like me.” 

“But my ship—I’ve missed her.” 

The proprietor, dressed in a dirty 
vest and carpet slippers, came through 
the curtain and stood looking down at 
Burrows, shaking his head. 

“So ye’ve missed yer ship, Jack— 
and not the first sailorman to be 
doing that in Brisbane, me boy. 
Wait now, ye'll be feeling like a 
hair of the dog, I’m thinking.” The 
old Irishman shuffled out. Burrows 
considered the situation. He had 
made a proper mess of things— 
missed his ship after being warned 
that she was under sailing orders. 
That would mean the loss of his 
badge, perhaps detention as _ well, 
and anyhow a long dose of second 
class for leave—the old man was 
hell on leave-breakers. He had spoiled 
his parchment and he would be con- 
sidered a bad hat from now on. 
What, he thought bitterly, did the 
Service hold for him now. 

“Get this inside yer,” the pro- 
prietor handed him a glass. “It'll 
help us work out what we do now.” 

“There’s only one thing to do,” 
Burrows answered, “ give myself up 
to the police. The ship doesn’t get 
back from the islands for a couple 
of months.” 

The Irishman nearly choked over 
his own drink. 

“Give yerself up! 
up to the police ? 


Give yerself 
Who ever heard 
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of such a thing. And what are police 
for? It’s them should come and 
fetch you if they want you. So 
yed give yerself up and do two 
months in chokey before they hand 
ye over!—and then like as not 
there'll be more coming to ye.” 
The old man left the room to return 
in @ moment with his glass refilled. 
“To think,” he wailed, “that I 
should ever live to see the day when 
a fine upstandin’ lad would go cring- 
ing round to the police with his tail 
between his legs like a mongrel dog. 
Drink up, it’ll put some spirit in yer.” 

** But what else can I do?” 

The proprietor made a wide, free 
gesture with his empty glass. “Do? 
Ye’re a sailorman, aren’t ye—and 
there’s the sea and ships just outside 
me very door. Wait, I'll get the 
bottle. Would ye have heard of 


a little place called New Zealand ? 
Just across the water where there’s 
chances for all, especially for a young 


feller like you. Listen to me, now. 
There’s a friend of mine is mate of 
a barque just a little way down the 
docks. Loading sugar for Auckland.” 

Burrows drank off the neat spirit. 
It tasted like furniture polish, but 
as it coursed its way round his stomach 
he began to revive and take a more 
cheerful view of life. 

New Zealand. Why not? He 
was young, he was fit, and he might 
as well make a fresh start in a new 
country. After all, he could not go 
back to England or stay in Australia, 
- because in either place the police 
would soon catch up with him—so 
New Zealand it was. Having come 
to a decision, he immediately felt 
better and impatient to start on 
this new life. After combing his 
hair he walked out of the. house 
into the blinding sunlight, wearing 
only his duck trousers and flannel, 
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with his silk tied round his waist. 
Nobody on the Brisbane water-front 
gave him a second glance, and before 
noon he had signed on as an A.B. 
in the barque, and her mate had 
asked no questions. 

“So I got to New Zealand and 
here I am.” 

He stopped suddenly and smiled, 
as if he had come to the end of the 
story; as if finding a job, making 
a fortune, and all the rest of it were 
so much a natural corollary to deser- 
tion as to be hardly worth talking 
about. In a way, I suppose, he was 
right: the turning-point in his life, 
the thing that had secretly worried 
him all these years, had occurred in 
that dingy Brisbane room. I think, 
deep inside him, he was ashamed 
of that sudden decision, which was 
not the result of long brooding or 
dissatisfaction with the Service; for 
there was no doubt he had been 
keen on the life and sorry to leave 
it. But, he explained, he felt that 
morning as if he had suddenly been 
enveloped in the meshes of a seine 
net and the only thing to avoid being 
hauled up high and dry was to cut 
his way out of it. 

“Getting chilly,” he announced, 
making his way to the car. “ Let’s 
get back to the Club. I could do 
with a drink.” The clouds had 
rolled away and the tiny patch of 
burnished silver had expanded into 
a lake of crimson under the lowering 
sun. 
“And all that happened twenty- 
five years ago ?’’ I said as he drove 
off. He grunted. “Then what in 
the name of fortune is up with you ?”’ 
I burst out. “The Admiralty must 
have forgotten all about you years 
ago; your certificate is buried fathoms 
deep in the archives by now and 
your name can’t still be on the police 
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books in Queensland. There must 
be some sort of Statute of Limitations 
—and, anyhow, nobody would think 
of arresting you now. Can you 
imagine the Commodore giving orders 
for the Master-at-Arms to. apprehend 
you?” 

“TI can’t help that, and there’s 
no point arguing the toss about 
archives and who’s forgotten what. 
The plain fact remains the deck of 
@ man-o’-war is English soil and on 
it I am liable to arrest until some- 
thing official has been done about 
my case. Whatever you say I'd 


have an uncomfortable feeling. And~ 


besides that I somehow feel shy 
about going on board—as if I were 
there on false pretences. No, I’ve 
made up my mind and there it is— 
not that I don’t hanker to go along- 
side every time one of you blokes 
comes in. But as things are I can’t.” 

And this from a man who had 
been twenty-five years on his own 
in New Zealand. I could see there 
was no shifting him, and I did not 
try very hard because I could sym- 
pathise with his point of view. It 
was a matter of self-esteem, some- 
thing which only he could settle with 
himself, and which, at the moment, 
had nothing to do with me. But 
on board next day I would get busy. 

Over dinner, the rest of his yarn 
came out after a certain amount 
of whisky and a bit of tactful coax- 
ing—but even so, I felt it was only 
an outline with none of the light 
and shadow filled in. He had tried 
a number of different jobs on first 
landing, until he had fetched up in 
a sawmill, sweeping up the sawdust. 
He now owned that mill and three 
others like it. He had had an “ awful 
lot of luck,’’ he explained, but he had 
also worked hard, and by the time 
the war broke out he was doing 
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pretty well. Then he joined up. 
“Yes, I joined the perishing Grabbies 
—me a Grabbie—I could hardly 
believe it, though New Zealanders 
were a bit different from the ordinary 
kind. And, my God, did I feel out 
of things! I remember leaning over 
the rail watching the escorting cruiser 
on the beam of our convoy across the 
Indian Ocean. I blushed to think 
what the lads over in the Minotaur, 
I think she was, would have called 
me if they’d known that one of those 
blobs of khaki was a sailor.” Only 
by such an occasional remark did 
he reveal himself, but then it was 
like the flash of lightning which for 
a brief instant brings out the intricate 
detail on the bark of a tree. When 
it came to his war service, however, 
he had little enough to say, only 
that he had been invalided straight 
back to the Dominion, where he was 
right on the spot for the post-war 
boom. ‘And now look at me— 
don’t know what to do with the 
stuff.” When I glanced at my watch 
he drove me down to catch the 
midnight ferry. 

**T won’t ask you on board again,” 
I told him as we said good-night, 
“until we’ve somehow fixed things 
so that you can look a ship’s crusher 
straight in the eye.” 


The first step in this process was 
to get the Commodore interested, 
and after discussing the matter with 


the Commander a few discreet in- 
quiries about Mr Burrows were set 
on foot. Neither the police nor the 
immigration authorities seemed to 
be able to say with accuracy when 
he had arrived in the country or 
where from, which was not such a4 
good start. But after that the report 
rapidly improved. It came out that 
at the Dardanelles Burrows had won 
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@ commission in the field; he was 
known as @ highly respected business 
man in Auckland, and altogether was 
@ most reputable citizen. This was 
enough. The Secretary of the Navy 
Board was summoned from Welling- 
ton, and after a long conference 
the Commodore wrote a letter to 
himself as First Naval Member, who 
agreed with its contents and for- 
warded it to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. 

We must have been on passage 
from Suva to Papeete, when, at the 
other side of the world, the flag of 
Admiralty hung limp on its flagstaff 
one hot summer’s afternoon. In a 
well-furnished office a plump little 
gentleman in a grey alpaca coat sat 
at his desk turning over the pages 
of a docket with well-kept hands. 
The docket was headed ‘ Report of 
Grounding and Collision’ and was 
the fourth on the same subject he 
had studied that day. It was a 
sweltering afternoon, and though the 
Head of Naval Law Branch hardly 
liked to admit it even to himself, 
he was bored—figures, track charts, 
and wordy narratives which con- 
tradicted one another. He left his 
chair and walked to the window, but 
the glare off the Horse Guards Parade 
hurt his eyes, so he turned to pace 
his soft Turkey carpet; and he 
hardly noticed the messenger, a vener- 
able man in~ blue with tiny gold 
anchors on his lapels, noiselessly place 
another docket in the IN tray and 


- unobtrusively withdraw. He was tired 


of this cloistered calm and looking 
forward to his holiday, but at last 
he pulled himself together to return 
to work, when his straying eye caught 
the title of the new docket. New 
Zealand! What had they been up 
to? This was more interesting. With 
@ sigh of relief he threw the ‘ Ground- 
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ing and Collision’ aside, opened the 
new docket and began to read. 

This time there was no fidgeting 
and yawning; he read it carefully 
through, studied one or two paras 
graphs again, examined the yellowing 
parchment of the Service Certificate 
pinned to the rest, and reached for 
the telephone. Here was the sort 
of case that would interest his friend 
the Second Sea Lord; also it was 
just four-thirty and the Second Sea 
Lord’s messenger always brewed him 
a cup of excellent China tea about 
this time—so much better than the 
cup of sweetened tannin which was 
due to appear from his own outer 
office at any moment. 

“Right, Ill come up straight 
away’’; he changed from his alpaca 
to a smart black serge coat, adjusted 
his cuffs, and with quick but un- 
hurried little steps made his way to 
a room which was even better furnished 
than his own. 

The man responsible for all the 
personnel of the Navy had his coat 
off, his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and 
the top button of his trousers 
comfortably undone. 

“This may interest you, Second 
Lord, and I thought perhaps you’d like 
to make a quick decision on this case.” 

“Quick! That from you? I 
didn’t know you ever used the word. 
Let’s have a look at it.” 

The Head of Naval Law sat down 
in an armchair and studied the ceiling. 

The Second Sea Lord absently 
groped for the cigarette-box on his 
desk, but he did not speak until he 
had turned the last page. 

** Well, I’m damned!” he exclaimed, 
grinning. “Afraid to go on board 
a ship; can you beat it?” 

“If you thought it a good idea,” 
suggested the other without much 
enthusiasm, ‘we could set his mind 
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at rest straightaway by discharging 
him ‘Services no longer required!’ ”’ 

“*S§.N.L.R.’ a man like this?” 
roared the Admiral, striding up and 
down and brandishing the docket. 
The Admiral had a voice which had 
been known to blister paintwork 
right across the Grand Harbour. But 
the Head of Naval Law, who knew 
his man, leaned back with his finger- 
tips together humming a little tune. 
The interview was taking the course 
that he had intended, and he listened 
contentedly as the Admiral proceeded. 

“Good Lord, man, we must do 
this in style—make a gesture for 
this chap. Hark at this: ‘Commis- 
sioned in the Field for gallantry ; 
valuable citizen in the community ; 
generous benefactor of H.M. Service.’ 
And his certificate! Conduct sheet 
a virgin—blank. Then his career: 
Advanced Class Boy, rated Ordinary 
Seaman at 17}, and when he gets 
rated A.B. conduct V.G. Ability 
superior —then V.G.— Exceptional 
—V.G. Ex.” He peered closely at 
an almost illegible signature on the 
back of the certificate: ‘‘ And those 
two Exceptionals were from that old 
tiger, Raikes—he wouldn’t sling ’em 
round for nothing—and then—out of 
the blue, this—run. I wonder what 
the hell happened. No, N.L., we ought 
to get a free pardon for this chap.” 
He threw the docket on the table. 

The Head of Naval Law was almost 
purring, but as he got to his feet 
he was again the Civil Servant, cautious 
and correct. 

“That,” he said, scratching his 
chin with the docket, ‘‘ would have 
to go before the Privy Council; only 
the King can grant a free pardon. 


I merely suggested S.N.L.R. as the 
quickest way of doing things.” 

“* How long has that been drawing ?” 

asked the Admiral as his messenger 
entered with a tray. 
“Four and a half minutes precisely, 
“* Well,” said the Second Sea Lord, 
taking up the teapot, “let’s get the 
Privy Council busy. Milk or lemon 
for you?” 


sir 


We were back from the islands and 
in the middle of a month’s musketry 
outside Wellington when a letter 
arrived for the First Naval Member, 
and when we reached Auckland the 
Commodore sat down and wrote to 
Mr Burrows: “I have been com- 
manded by Their Lordships to hand 
you personally an important docu- 
ment, and the best time to do this, 
I think, would be before dinner on 
board on the 20th. My barge will be 
waiting for you at the usual steps 
at Auckland at 7.30 P.m., and it can 
take you back. P.S.—Black tie.” 

The Commodore greeted Mr Burrows 
at the gangway, then led him out of 
sight of the quarter-deck staff to the 
other side of the after six-inch gun. 
Mr Burrows broke open the envelope 
and read :— 


** Sir, 

I have been commanded by 
Their Lordships to inform you 
that His Majesty the King has 
been graciously pleased to grant 
to you a Free Pardon in respect 
ves we 


the letter fluttered to the quarter-deck. 
‘** Now come in and have a cocktail,” 
said the Commodore. 








BLIND FLYING. 


BY CLUTHA MACKENZIE. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Clutha Mackenzie was totally blinded in 1915 while serving 
in Gallipoli with the New Zealand Mounted Rifle Brigade.—Eb. 


In the autumn of 1918 my brother- 
in-law was Adjutant of a fighter 
squadron at Biggin Hill, engaged then 
in the defence of London. 

“Would you like a flip this after- 
noon ?”’ he said; “ the boys are prac- 
tising stunts and a fly-past for the 
Mikado’s son. He’s coming down next 
week, bless him.” 

I assented with more enthusiasm 
than I felt. I was running a troop 
newspaper in those days, and looked 
at most things from their ‘copy’ 
angle. I was a little scared, but, as a 
journalist, it would be good for me to 
know what flying felt like. So, rigged 
out in flying-suit, helmet, goggles, and 
all, I climbed into the open cockpit of 
a Bristol fighter. The pilot, a hearty 
Canadian, had a long list of kills in 
France to his credit. 

“*T can’t make you hear in the air,” 
he explained, “‘ and so, if I give you 
two bangs on the shoulder, like that, 
you grab the seat with your hands and 
hang on like hell. We'll be doing loops, 
spirals, and things.” 

The next hour was concentrated 
scenic railway, helter-skelter, turn- 
tables, and all the other sensations of 
the Amusement Park, multiplied ten- 
fold. We roared through the bitterly 
cold air, well seasoned with the 
‘nauseating smell of boiling castor oil 
—air which pounded me in the face 
like the jet from a fireman’s hose. 
We turned and twisted violently ; the 
pilot banged me now and then on the 
shoulder, and I did as I had been told, 
while the centrifugal force of the loops 
pressed me down like a ton of bricks 
on to the seat. Then came spirals at 


high speed, and I was flung like a 
dead weight immovable against the 
side of the cockpit as we were whirled 
round and down. I wondered if I 
should be less frightened if I could see 
something of what was going on, 
instead of feeling terribly alone and 
helpless in this pitch-black, tossing 
pandemonium. Then the cold, the 
castor oil, and the hideous twisting of 
my tummy got the better of me, and 
I was sick. 

On the ground again, I staggered 
back, pale as death, to my brother-in- 
law’s cottage. It took several stiff 
whiskies and a few hours in bed with 
a couple of hot-water bottles to stop 
the room tilting drunkenly. The pilot 
said he was sorry he had given me 
such a rough ride on my first flight, 
but he had had to conform with the 
squadron’s movements. Later we went 
aloft by ourselves a couple of times, 
more gently, and that was grand. 

It was twenty-three years before 
I flew again—no open cockpit this 
time, no smell of castor oil, but a com- 
fortable warm cabin with reclining, 
padded chairs. My daughter Betty 
sat beside me, gazing out of the 
window and telling me what she saw. 
It was mostly cloud, but we climbed 
above it, to see here and there the 
rugged white tops of mountain peaks, 
like islands in a sea. Occasionally, 
through cavernous holes in the white 
floor, Betty caught glimpses of pine- 
clad slopes. We were crossing the 
Cascade Mountains on our way from 
Portland, Oregon, to San Francisco ; 
it grew dark, and a smart hostess 
brought us an excellent dinner. A 
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message was passed round that we 
should have to land at Berkeley as 
San Francisco was shut in by fog, but 
luckily it cleared to reveal San Fran- 
cisco Bay with its brilliant constella- 
tions of lights. 

The following July (1942), recruited 
into the Army, I set off alone from 
New York for Delhi with nine flying 
days to look forward to. Setting off 
alone on a journey half-way round the 
world might appear to be something 
of an undertaking for a blind chap, 
but I had learnt long before, by happy 
experience, that friendly people would 
always turn up to lend a hand when 
I needed it; even so, I must admit 
that on the threshold of long journeys 
by myself I have moments when I 
wonder, ‘Is this a wise thing to be 
doing ?”’ On this occasion I felt that 
I was, at least, taking the wiser of two 
courses—going by air rather than by 
sea. 
I had had three or four telephone 
talks with the British Shipping Com- 
mission, like this :— 

“Shipping Movements here. There 
is another ship we can put you on for 
Bombay if you can make the Montreal 
train from Grand Central tomorrow at 
0930 hours.” 

“Thanks, what sort of a ship ? ” 

“Only cargo. Sorry. Steel decks ; 
only 2000 tons; room to put five 
males on board ; rated as third-class.”’ 

“ That’s all right—plenty of time to 
sun-bathe and have a good rest ; but, 
repeat but, what’s her speed ? ”’ 

** She might do ten in a fair wind.” 

“Thanks very much for the offer, 
but they’re sinking two out of three 
of those slow ships off the Atlantic 
coast.” 

So the Embassy in Washington got 
@ berth for me in a Pan-American 
Clipper, out of reach of submarines. 

My word, it was hot that afternoon 
when we gathered at the Seaplane 
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Base on East River—one of New 
York’s worst days, about 100 per cent 
humidity and nearly that temperature. 
The cabin of the Boeing Clipper was 
sweltering as the sixty-five of us— 
including twelve crew—settled in. The 
passengers were mainly U.S. Army 
and Navy men, mostly bound on 
secret and important missions—some, 
as I found afterwards, for the Moscow 
talks with Churchill. I was in a well- 
upholstered apartment with five others; 
and we were soon ‘ buddies’ together, 
playing rummy and swapping yarns. 
Those first moments of misgiving soon 
went in this friendly company. 

Our plane was not fast, but she was 
as solid as a ship and her four engines 
gave a reassuring feeling of unweary- 
ing reliability. We had a midnight 
supper ashore on Bermuda, to the 
sound of water lapping on the beach 
and with the soft scented air about us. 
We took breakfast in the rich luxuri- 
ance of a tropical morning in San Juan, 
Porto Rico. Throughout that day we 
flew with drawn blinds so that no one 
could observe shipping movements in 
the Caribbean. At four in the after- 
noon we had lunch (or was it dinner ?) 
in Port of Spain, Trinidad. We sped 
on for eleven hours, coming down on 
the Amazon in a night warm and 
black—the rich smell and strange 
sounds of the nocturnal forest floating 
out to us across the still water. 
Drowsily we chugged down the great 
dark river to breakfast at this queer 
hour aboard a large houseboat— 
luscious pineapples, Brazilian coffee, 
and unlimited bacon and eggs. Just 
as the first silver light of dawn showed 
behind the high trees, we roared into 
the air, flying until early afternoon 
over swamps, rivers, sandy beaches, 
and barren mountains. We lunched 
in the sleepy Latin-American town of 
Natal, while hens and dogs wandered 
round the tables, expectant of scraps. 
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Filled with petrol for the Atlantic 
crossing, we taxied far up a tropical 
river in order to get a long run to 
launch ourselves into the air. The 
evening went quickly. A few passen- 
gers had left, and we had taken on a 
party returning to England from a 
meat-buying mission to the Argentine, 
two of whom I knew; we had a game 
of cards, dinner, and a talk, then we 
settled down to sleep. The seats 
might be well padded, but the best of 
seats develop corns after forty-eight 
hours. We had not had a chance 
to bath or change our clothes since 
leaving New York. We had got 
wringing wet with sweat every time 
we had landed or taken off, to swing 
away up to the heights where the air 
was chill and our clothes clung about 
us with cold clamminess. We had not 
slept much the first two nights, but 
we were so tired now that before I 
knew it, the navy man beside me was 
digging me in the ribs and shouting, 
“ Belts on. We're coming down !”’ 

** What, in mid-Atlantic ! ” 

** No, we’re there—Africa.”’ 

We skimmed down to a salt-water 
lagoon, Fisherman’s Lake, in the wilds 
of Liberia—7 a.m. We scrambled 
ashore over slippery boulders, showed 
our passes in a native grass hut, and 
splashed our way up a muddy trail to 
a half-finished barrack. There we 
breakfasted out of tins, while we 
swapped information with the Ameri- 
cans, who had begun this base only 
@ fortnight before. Then, Livingstone 
‘style, with a line of blacks bearing our 
kit, we wound through the bush, 
soaked by rain and sweat. The West 
African rainy season was going full 
blast. Single trees had been felled as 
pioneer bridges across streams; slip- 
pery affairs, which I tackled most 
gingerly. Here and there stood half 
@ dozen mournful grass huts, from 
which naked children, nearly naked 
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women, and bedraggled chickens gazed 
at us with mild curiosity. Two and a 
half miles of this ‘Darkest Africa’ 
brought us to an airfield—at least, it 
was a natural sandy opening in the 
bush on which three Dakotas rested 
forlornly. One solitary grass hut 
represented all the hangars, control 
tower, passenger accommodation, 
offices, stores, and staff quarters that 
were yet to come. Into it the crews, 
ground staff, ourselves, mails, cargo, 
and kit were all packed tight, soaked 
and steaming. Hour after hour went 
by, but clouds lay low on the tree-tops 
and rain teemed down on to the forest 
in a@ dull roar. 

Early in the afternoon the senior 
American officer decided that one 
plane should take off with those on 
most urgent missions. When, appar- 
ently out of courtesy to me as the only 
British officer, I was allotted a place, 
my heart sank into my boots. We 
had already gathered that the airfield 
to which we had to go to refuel was 
a tiny one on a rubber plantation, 
that the ceiling there was zero, and 
that a high hill rose abruptly close by. 
I longed to say that I was in no hurry 
—which was true—but I hated to 
admit I was a coward. The problem 
solved itself by the weather getting 
even worse, and at five we trudged 
back through the flooded jungle to 
spend a grim night, sharing the un- 
finished barracks with millions of 
mosquitoes. 

Two days ... Accra... Lagos 
. . . Kano, and then a long haul from 
daylight until after dark, running 
east across the heart of Africa from 
Kano to Khartoum, with a couple of 
stops at lonely outposts for fuel. It 
was a rough day, too, and we were 
tossed about by thermals from the 
burning desert, riding high over moun- 
tains of bare burning rock and charg- 
ing round the edges of towering 
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thunder-clouds. In late afternoon 
Khartoum instructed, ‘“ Return to El 
Fasher. ... Airfield shut in by sand- 
storm.” Another signal half an hour 
later, “‘Come on again. Sandstorm 
clearing.”’ Presently the skipper passed 
the word, “‘ Belts on.”’ Our petrol was 
getting too low to take us back to 
El Fasher, and ahead two great purple- 
black thunder masses packed with 
turbulence were rapidly closing. The 
skipper was going to try to slip through 
the forbidding cleft before it closed 
altogether. For several minutes we 
were thrown this way and that, and 
loose kit went ricochetting round the 
cabin. We made it all right, but we 
still had to find Khartoum airfield— 
not a night-flying one—after darkness 
had fallen. The skipper knew the 
ground, however, and helped by the 
silver curves of the Nile we came in 
safely. Next morning, to shouts of 
laughter, we found that the seats of 
our drill trousers were black from 
rubbing on the metal bench through 
the long rough day. 

In Cairo I said good-bye to my 
breezy American buddies and flew on 
in a B.O.A.C. Sunderland. My British 
fellow-officers seemed to be shy in 
offering help, and it was a Canadian 
air-gunner who asked whether he 
could be of aid when we came down on 
the Dead Sea. He, poor fellow, had 
to go into hospital at Basra that even- 
ing; for, as we were making a steep 
descent coming in to land, one of his 
ear-drums burst. 

Bahrein, Sharjah, Jiwani, Karachi, 
Gwalior, then train for the last two 
hundred miles to Delhi brought this 
15,000-mile journey to an end. 


In 1944 six days of flying took me 
from Delhi to Auckland. One of those 
hard - working Transport Command 
Dakotas, with only metal benches for 
seats and with sharp ribs always 
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ready to stick into one’s back, carried 
me in two days to Colombo. I was 
lucky to get a passage for the next 
stage; the vast hop from Ceylon to 
Perth in Western Australia—the one 
slender link between our South-East 
Asia front and the American front in 
the Pacific. Ordinarily only the 
V.1.P.s could hope for a lift. I wasn’t 
quite sure whether to be pleased or 
not, for it looked an awful long way 
for a non-stop flight; the Cocos 
Islands airfield wasn’t finished, and 
the East Indies were in Jap hands. 

Colombo airfield was too short for 
the Liberator with its colossal load of 
extra petrol, so we flew to a big bomber 
field near Trincomalee, and at noon, 
after a scratch meal in the mess basha, 
and with the tanks topped up, we 
lumbered reluctantly into the air. I 
sent up a little plea to God that the 
Liberator might stand the terrific 
racket of the next twenty hours. The 
skipper had told us, not very re- 
assuringly, that he must steer clear of 
cloud and storms during the first half 
of the journey because of the strain 
put on his ‘ crate’ by the extra petrol 
tanks. It was too noisy to talk, and 
there were too many petrol fumes 
about for smoking, so I settled down 
to type letters and read Braille maga- 
zines. It was not easy to sleep that 
night, for the seats were rather cramped 
and hard. It seemed that we flew on 
endlessly, a tiny, lonely speck in the 
vast starry firmament, detached alto- 
gether from our own little far-away 
planet. 

There were just seven of us and the 
crew of four Australians speeding on 
and on through the night. It was all 
remote enough anyway, but not being 
able to see my companions and with 
my hearing blanketed by the un- 
wavering drone of the motors, I felt 
about as distant from earth, human 
beings, and reality as ever in my life. 
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In fact, I wondered whether my ulti- 
mate passage to the next world might 
feel something like this. 

That mystery, ‘ George,’ had long 
since taken over control from the pilot 
and kept us on our celestial course. 
Weather reports from the Cocos were 
good. Midnight—twelve hours on the 
journey and more than half-way ; one 
o'clock ... two... three... I slept 
a bit... six—a golden sun was 
rising Over a white sea of cloud. One 
of the crew came along with a slab of 
stodgy fruit-cake and a mug of sweet, 
lukewarm tea. With a top-ranking 
morning-after-the-night-before feeling, 
it was not just the meal I felt like. 
About half-past seven, with a few 
gentle bumps, we passed over the surf 
breaking on the Australian coast and 
sped on across the desert, swinging in 
gracefully to the air-strip near Perth, 
nineteen hours and twenty minutes 
after the take-off. 

It is astonishing how this flying 
business upsets one’s daily time-table. 
On one occasion, due to leave Mel- 
bourne at six in the evening, my host, 
saying that no meal could be had on 
the plane, stuffed me with excellent 
Australian bacon and eggs. An hour 
later, when I was comfortably snoozing 
in the warm plane, the hostess woke 
mo with a pleasant “Here is your 
dinner, sir.’ Well, I ate it to help 
pass the time. A cousin I had not 
seen for years mot me in Sydney, and 
about ten-thirty we reached his house, 
where his hospitable wife had ready a 


. magnificent dinner to celebrate the 


occasion! Of course, it had to be 
eaten too. This portended a sleepless 
night, for me at any rate; but it-did 
not matter; for we talked until five 
in the morning, when the seaplane 
for New Zealand conveniently took off 
from the bottom of his garden. 

One day last year, flying from Ran- 
goon to Calcutta, my sergeant and I 
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managed to dispose of three breakfasts. 
My host gave us the first at five; we 
had the second at the airfield, fifteen 
miles out; and the third two hours 
later on Akyab Island. There were 
days, too, when the time-table seemed 
to stretch itself boyond legitimate limits. 
I left London in the early morning 
of one such day—I must admit it was 
the very early morning, 0130 hours 
to be exact—in a York, breakfasted at 
Castel Benito in Tripoli, and arrived 
in Cairo in the early afternoon. It was 
piping hot and all Cairo was asleep. 
So I followed suit until five; bathed, 
got into clean drill, and had tea; 
then sallied out to a little conference 
at Shepheard’s on African blind and 
Arabic Braille, had drinks on the 
terrace, and dined with friends on the 
roof of the club—a very good day, 
and by the end of it London seemed at 
least a month astern. 

Flying east always seems to me 
more satisfactory than flying west. 
Not only are favourable winds more 
likely to help to speed the plane on its 
way, but, going against the sun, the 
hours are much shorter—about forty- 
seven minutes as against seventy-three 
westward bound. Flying from Auck- 
land to Sydney, for instance, I found 
the day unconscionably long. I had 
to be up at five on my farm in the 
country in order to reach the seaplane 
base for a take-off at seven. It took 
ten hours to cross the Tasman, and as 
we cams in to Rose Bay in Sydney 
Harbour I felt that an early dinner and 
bed was the kind of programme I 
wanted to complete the day. But it 
was not five o’clock in Sydney, only 
half-past two, and the city was appar- 
ently not feeling at all like sleep. 
Friends, reporters, and Government 
officials came to see me at my hotel, 
and, being good-hearted Australians, 
stayed long to chat over beer, whiskies, 
and smokes. By the time the last 
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guests departed at midnight, what 
with weariness, heat, and drinks, I was 
in a daze. Karachi to Cairo is another 
long day. You leave Karachi at 
seven, fly six hours to Basra, to find 
it is only ten-thirty there; an hour’s 
halt for lunch and you fly another 
four and a half hours to arrive in 
Cairo at what they call 3 P.m., being 
yourself quite prepared to call it a day. 

Returning from that trip to New 
Zealand in 1944, I flew across Australia 
while it was in the grip of one of its 
worst droughts. Seering gales from 
the deserts had carried red dust 1200 
miles across the sea to us in New 
Zealand. I remember how at Adelaide 
I went out to the airfield at nine in 
the morning. A hot wind had blown 
all night, and, by the time we got out, 
it had increased to a fierce gale, with a 
dust-storm making visibility zero. I 
found no companions that day. The 


occasional person whose sounds came 
to me in the air-terminal lounge 
appeared to be as oppressed as I was 


by the parching heat, the dust-filled 
air, and the moan and shriek of the 
desert gale. I fell back on my usual 
time-filling occupation of writing letters 
to all the friends I could think of—not 
that they would have been flattered if 
they knew that I was writing to them 
only because I had nothing better to 
do. In the early afternoon the meteoro- 
logical man brought the good news 
that a cold front from the Australian 
Bight should turn up about four o’clock 
to banish the sand-storm, but that the 
plane for Perth was grounded in 
Victoria and would not be along until 
late evening ; and so it was. 

In Perth an enthusiastic old friend 
came to see me off on the long hop to 
Ceylon, armed with a case of cham- 
pagne and one of sherry. The R.A.A.F. 
kindly conceded that I might take a 
couple of bottles of each. We stopped 
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to refuel on a blistering desert air. 
strip near Exmouth Gulf on the 
roasting north-west corner of Australia. 
We dined soon after leaving, and in a 
foolish moment I opened the cham. 
pagne so that we might drink to a 
successful flight. Of course, hot and 
at 10,000 feet, the ‘ bubbly’ reacted 
like a geyser and exploded all over us. 
I did not intend on this run to spend 
another lonely night meditating among 
the stars and took a high-velocity 
sleeping pill which a doctor friend had 
prepared. I woke eleven hours later 
to find we were sailing up the Ceylon 
coast; native fishing-boats, coconut 
palms, and the lovely hills all glistening 
in the first sunshine. 

A few weeks later I went off from 
Delhi to the Burma front. A friend in 
the R.A.F. laid on a private plane for 
me, and we set off for an obscure 
landing-strip on a tea plantation in 
Assam. The pilot found it after some 
difficulty, but it was unattended and 
a flood appeared to have churned the 
strip into ridges and gullies. So we 
flew over to a big American base, from 
which transports took off for the 
Hump hop into China. One of the 
notorious Assam spring storms was 
building up when great gusts of wind 
roar down from the Himalayas, bring- 
ing shattering thunder. We made to 
come in to land, and tried to call up 
the control tower, but we were not 
answered and control only blinked red 
flashes at us, “‘ Keep off.” We circled 
round the field for thirty minutes, 
tossing this way and that in the 
turbulent air. Pilot and navigator 
dragged out charts, and in the hot, 
noisy cockpit we discussed where to 
make for, and decided on Kumbigram 
as the next best. We had to circle 
round it, too, for a time, to leave 
right of way to a Mosquito squadron 
returning from a raid. However, the 
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R.A.F. gave us a warm welcome and 
a plentiful lunch in the Mess basha. 
We then flew south to another remote 
jungle airfield, Rajaswapur, which the 
map showed was only seventy miles 
from my immediate objective. The 
0.C. lent me a jeep, which thrashed 
through teeming thunder-storms and 
over dreadful roads to land me, as 
darkness fell, at the tea estate. 

‘* Mahomet,” I said to my bearer, 
whose first air trip it had been, “ did 
you feel at all frightened in the plane ?” 

‘** Sahib,” he answered, “I was too 
much frightened in jeep.” 

Early °47 brought tasks for the 
Governments of Malaya and China. 
Travelling was nearly all by air— 
Indian National Airways, R.A.F., 
China National Airways, and Chinese 
Army Air Force. Seven days were 
spent with Transport Command in 
old Daks, plugging along over great 
jungles, rivers, mountains, and gulfs. 
It was grand being with them, cheery 
fellows, who always took good care of 
me and were ever ready for a bright 
evening. We buzzed along from one 
quaint, old Oriental town to another, 
all very friendly and pleasant, even if 
there were wars going on in quite a 
number of the places where we stayed. 
When it came to flying with the 
Chinese Army Air Force, however, I 
began truly to fear that my days were 
numbered. They were happy, com- 
panionable people, the pilots, and about 
half of them could make themselves 
partly understood in Texas English. 


-My fellow-passengers were Chinese 


soldiers in ragged kit and with all 
manner of headgear and broken foot- 
wear—bulky, too, in their padded 
cotton-wool coats. Neither they nor 
the planes, C 46’s, could be called 
clean, nor did anyone appear to stick 
by the usual rules about smoking and 
safety belts. The planes usually 
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appeared to be overloaded and the 
navigators fond of sleeping. One 
wondered how good the ground engin- 
eering and weather services might be. 
The men were as poor as church mice. 
Colonels commanding the airfields 
entertained me with cups of hot 
water because they could not afford 
the customary tea. Nevertheless, when 
I took a meal at an airfield canteen 
—hot and satisfying soup, fried rice, 
and sweet-potatoes—the troops always 
managed to pay for me in spite of my 
protests. Though the cost was only 
about twopence, it was a lot of money 
to them. The soldiers, too, though 
we could not understand each other’s 
languages, showed their friendship 
and sympathy by rushing to help me 
when getting in and out of the plane, 
and, what was slightly embarrassing, 
passing unwrapped Chinese cakes and 
fruit slowly from hand to hand, the 
length of the plane, for me to eat. 

I loathed the attempts we made to 
reach Chungking, which, lying deep in 
mountain gorges, is shrouded in mist 
in late winter. As we rumbled along 
in grey dismal cloud and with nothing 
to distract my thoughts, two news- 
paper reports of the previous week 
kept running through my mind— 

“The Army transport plane, which 
disappeared yesterday on its way to 
Chungking, has been located, crashed 
on @ snowfield in the mountains south- 
west of the city. It is feared that the 
crew and troops, numbering forty- 
eight, have perished.” 

“An Army transport plane, ap- 
proaching Chungking airfield today, 
crashed with the loss of forty-five men. 
A wing was seen to fall away from the 
machine as it was coming in, probably 
from the weight of ice.” 

It was bitter weather. With battle- 
dress, greatcoat, muffler, gloves, and 
all, I was as cold as I have ever been. 
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My hands were too numbed to type 
except an odd page or two immediately 
after the take-off. The typewriter 
was obviously an amazing novelty to 
the troops, apart from any thrill they 
got that a blind man was using it. 
Clouds, fog-banks, and snowy peaks 
seemed to crop up everywhere—all 
the things I hated when flying. But 
the fates were kind. Weather, too 
bad for even the most optimistic 
Chinese to run risks, grounded us 
at Hankow. Weather again baulked 
us at the second attempt, and we 
dropped out of the clouds to land 
on an emergency landing-strip in the 
green valley of Liang-shan. We halted 
there for many hours, while the 
skipper tried to pick up radio weather 
reports, but with little success. We 
lunched off a large pomello, which the 
local inhabitants called a grape-fruit, 
declaring that their warm valley was 
the original home of this citrus. On 
the third attempt, Chungking once 
more remained persistently shrouded 
in fog, and we ultimately emerged 
‘from cloud to find the rich plain of 
Szechuan looking for all the world 
like a green-and-yellow chessboard 
beneath us, with square fields of young 
wheat and mustard in full flower. 

On this kind of travel the element 
of uncertainty held some fascination. 
One took off in the morning, leaving it 
.to the gods to decide where one would 
lay one’s head at night, or how long 
one would be there. A night in the 
truly old-time “Inn of the Prosperous 
Spring ”’ in the city of Cheng-tu was 
an experience never to be forgotten. 
It was as romantic, quaint, and pic- 
turesque as its name—two-floored, 
wooden buildings roofed with time- 
weathered green tiles enclosing a suc- 
cession of small courtyards, in which 
tall oleanders reached towards the 
stars. The guest-rooms opened on to 
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the courts or on to narrow balconies 
on the first floor. Servants, guests, 
pedlars, street minstrels, beggars, and 
newspaper boys strolled good-naturedly 
in and out of the courtyards. Men 
chatted at the tops of their voices, 
laughed boisterously, or called their 
wares with musical chants, bell-ringing, 
or flute-playing. Guests shouted orders 
to their servants from the rooms 
above, or yelled conversation to friends 
in rooms across the courtyards. It 
was all bedlam—a _ light-hearted 
bedlam. The walls were thin, and, 
not reaching the ceiling, made privacy 
and quietness impossible. The sanita- 
tion I shall not attempt to describe. 
As I rolled myself up in cotton-stuffed 
eiderdowns—they do not go to the 
laundry—I was thankful that it 
was winter and sleeping companions 
dormant. 

My Government Liaison Officer was 
an irrepressible optimist. 

“Sorry, Colonel,” his daily report 
usually ran. ‘‘ No plane for you to- 
morrow, but next day sure Okay.” 

Then at last, “Very good news, 
Colonel. Plane come tonight. All 
very good.” 

““ So, Cheng, what time are you going 
to drag me out to that infernally cold 
airfield of yours—seven o’clock, eh ?” 

** No, sir, not tomorrow. Plane all 


_ Tight, very good, but no gas. We go 


as soon as gas come.” 

And so we did, three days later. 

Touch wood, I have not been in a 
crash yet, and ‘ good landings’ have 
been my fortune. There may have 
been some near shaves for all I know. 
One foggy morning last winter I was 
one of a dozen passengers leaving 
London for Delhi. Engine trouble 
kept us at Bordeaux for a day. Next 
morning, over the Mediterranean, there 
was more engine trouble, and the pilot 
decided to make for the nearest air- 
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field without delay. 
that, though one or two men grumbled 


I was all for 


at the loss of time. We landed near 
Tunis, and spent two happy days at 
an austere but amusing little French 
hostelry on the site of ancient Carthage. 
The air was balmy, and I sensed that 
the views across the Gulf were magnifi- 
cent; the company was jolly—it in- 
cluded an excellent bridge four—and 
all about us were the ruins of the city 
which had been great for more than a 
thousand years. It always gives me a 
feeling of complete restfulness to be 
cut off absolutely from my work and 
the affairs of the world by forces 
beyond my control, and to be stranded 
in just such an oasis as this one. We 
had very little money; all the same 
a good time and much cheap North 
African wine were had by all. It was 
in fact with regret I heard that the 
engineer, who had flown out from 
England, had got the old York in 
going order, though it was obvious 
that some of my fellow-passengers, to 
whom hurry and business were the 
main things of life, were enormously 
relieved. We had all become good 
friends, and when, late at night, we 
duly arrived in Karachi, we celebrated 
convivially until the early hours; for 
that day we should be scattering, to 
Delhi and Calcutta and beyond. 
Possibly some, who read this, might 
ask, “Isn’t this blind chap writing 
rather artificially about things he hasn’t 
seen ?’’ Strangely enough, I never 
feel that I do not see the passing scene. 


i pick up all the information I can 


from my: companions; and, beyond 
that, the senses of hearing, smell and 
touch, and the indefinable sensing of 
atmosphere and, perhaps, of other 
peoples’ minds, seem to convey an 
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enormous amount of information and 
impression. There are other factors, 
too—recollections of pictures and coun- 
tries seen in pre-1914 days, knowledge 
accumulated from reading, and so 
forth. It is extraordinary how accu- 
rately, for example, the feeling of the 
air conveys the colouring, sharpness, 
softness, or haziness of the view. Any- 
how, my mind quite subconsciously 
makes its film record of most of what 
goes on around me. It comes quite 
naturally to me, as to all blind people, 
to say, ‘‘ I saw Mrs Snooks today ” or 
**T had a look at the Taj Mahal.” 

I have enjoyed flying—the good 
friends on the way, the swift move- 
ment, the little adventures, the peeps 
of strange places. For a blind man 
there is nothing difficult in air travel. 
People are always ready to lend a 
friendly hand, though at first they 
may be shy about offering. I find it 
best to take the initiative. If I am 
going on a passenger plane, I ask the 
booking clerk to run through the 
names of my fellow-travellers to find 
out if I know anyone. If I have no 
luck there, I get the companion who 
has taken me to the air centre to 
cast his eye over the passengers and 
select a suitable-looking one. I go up 
and ask him if he will kindly give an 
eye to my welfare en route. Failing 
success in either of these directions, 
I make it my business to talk to fellow- 
passengers as soon as I find myself 
alongside them in the bus on the way 
to the airfield. If they only speak 


Chinese or Tamil, it is a little awk- 
ward; but, rest content, be it India 
or America, China or the jungles of 
Africa, everything will turn out all 
right in the end—at least, it has 
always done so with me. 










THe Berlin dispute was the chief 
item on the agenda of the United 
Nations Organisation at Paris. Mr 
Bevin’s speech was received with some 
relief in this country; since, after 
many weeks of diplomacy behind closed 
doors, it brought the affair into the 
open and told the world what had 
been happening. Mr Vyshinsky’s reply 
was curious and characteristic. He 
took the line that there was no blockade 
of Berlin: it was a figment of the 
imagination, the invention of male- 
volent Western warmongers. Let the 
Assembly talk about something less 


fanciful, like Disarmament or the 
control of Atomic Research. Block- 
ade? There was none. ‘ Bother Mrs 
Harris!” said Betsy Prig. ‘I don’t 


believe there’s no sich a person.” 
There may or may not have been a 
Mrs Harris, but no one was in any 
doubt about the existence of the 
blockade or was disposed to believe 
that the air lift, with all its expense 
and inconvenience, had been instituted 
for imagined or frivolous reasons. 
But perhaps Mr Vyshinsky wishes the 
world to believe that the air lift is 
also a figment. In similar circum- 
stances but a different context Mr 
Churchill once asked what sort of 
people we were thought to be. Mr 
Vyshinsky might take that question 
to his address ; he would perhaps dis- 
cover the answer that we are not the 
sort of people to believe his sort of 
story. 

The debates in the Assembly under- 
lined the truth that becomes more and 
more apparent as the months pass. 
The Russians want neither a war nor 
&@ settlement: they hope to maintain 
indefinitely the present state of ten- 
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sion and uncertainty, which suits their 
purposes very well. Meanwhile they 
will exercise all the arts of propaganda 
and industrial action within the coun- 
tries of the west, so as to divide the 
people and to embarrass their rulers as 
much as possible. 

No doubt a point had been reached 
when a reference of the Berlin dispute 
to the United Nations was the only 
remaining course, but there is some- 
thing more than mere obstructiveness 
in the Russian argument that the 
Organisation was never intended to 
deal with disputes of this kind. When 
the Charter was drawn up at San 
Francisco, the delegates, with the 
experience of the League of Nations 
behind them, tried to take a realistic 
view. They were convinced that the 
new Organisation would only work on 
the hypothesis of a fundamental agree- 
ment between the Great Powers. If 
that agreement were lacking, neither 
the Organisation, nor any other mach- 
inery, however perfect, for keeping the 
peace between nations, would be of 
any use. That was the lesson of the 
League, which was quite effective so 
long as it only concerned itself with 
minor disputes. Where it failed, and 
was bound to fail, was when one of 
the larger countries like Italy or Japan 
became a party to a quarrel. It is 
easy, but unfair, to blame the United 
Nations today because it has not 
found a solution for some of the out- 
standing differences between Russia 
and the Western Powers-—the future 
of Germany, Atomic Control, and so 
on. But it will never find a solution 
so long as the present deep disagree- 
ment prevails. What was wrong with 
the Conference at San Framcisco was 
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not the Charter, but the assumption 
that, after the war was over, the vic- 
torious Powers would be ready to work 
together for peace. All of them 
except one are ready, but the single 
exception is enough by itself to wreck 
the machinery provided. 

The debates in Paris were carried on 
under the shadow of what Mr Bevin 
called the ‘black fury’ of Atomic 
War. The atom hangs today like a 
sword over civilisation. Unless and 
until some agreement is reached for 
the control of Atomic Research and 
the production of bombs, Europe is 
under a capital sentence. Behind all 
the restless activity of today is a per- 
petual question: Why build up what 
will so soon be destroyed, or plan 
what must be brought to nothing, or 
even try to think constructively about 
a continent which is presently to be- 
come a vast heap of rubble? Men 
may not talk much among themselves 
about atomic war and its effect upon 
their lives, but the subject is seldom 
far from their minds, and controls, 
perhaps unconsciously, their activities. 

No one is sure how far the Russians 
have got with their research and pro- 
duction. About a year ago they 
announced that an atom bomb was to 
be dropped experimentally in Siberia, 
but the Swiss, who possess the most 
delicate seismographic instruments, 
were unable to detect the slightest 
disturbance. Nor, until the other day, 
was there any trace of an explosion 
such as could not fail to be recorded if 


. an atom bomb were dropped anywhere. 


Lately, however, there have been 
reports of heavy unidentified dis- 
turbances, which may indicate that 
the Russians have at last surmounted 
the difficulties of production. Whether, 
when they have got the bomb, they 
will be easier or stiffer in negotiation, 
remains to: be seen. Both in technical 
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improvement and supply they are 
bound for some years to lag behind the 
United States; and from that cir- 
cumstance we may draw what comfort 
we can. Mr Churchill’s speech at the 
Conservative Conference may have 
been bad electioneering, as the critics 
were swift to observe ; but it sounded 
unpleasantly like the kind of warning 
he was giving an unheeding country 
during the nineteen-thirties. 


October was a month of Common- 
wealth gatherings of a rather special 
character. Of these the African Con- 
ference, convened by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, was the first 
and by far the most picturesque ; for 
among the delegates were some of the 
West African ruling chiefs, each magni- 
ficently robed and attended by a boy 
carrying the gay umbrella which is 
the symbol of paramountcy. By 
contrast the discussions were exceed- 
ingly practical and mundane, dealing 
for the most part with matters like 
the extermination of the tsetse-fly and 
the production of ground-nuts. Such 
a meeting of men from all the African 
colonies has never been held before, 
and at first sight the community of 
interest and of problems between 
Gambia and Uganda, or between the 
Gold Coast and Kenya, is not very 
apparent. But the Conference is a 
symptom of the new Colonial policy, 
which is in part directed to creating 
@ sense of community where none has 
hitherto existed. Inevitably the ex- 
periment was criticised, partly on the 
grounds that regional conferences would 
have been more valuable, and partly 
because, as one of the delegates put it 
privately, ““too much nonsense was 
talked by Ministers.” 

The meetings of the Prime Ministers 
(or their deputies) from the Dominions 
were convened by the Prime Minister 
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of the United Kingdom, no fewer 
than eight Dominions, including 
Southern Rhodesia and excluding Eire, 
being represented. That, too, is a sign 
of the changing times, at least in the 
sense that it may be taken as super- 
seding the more formal and leisurely 
Imperial Conference, for which today 
there is not the time and, it must be 
added, little inclination. Indeed, it is 
very doubtful whether an Imperial 
Conference in the old style will ever 
be held again. The very word ‘Im- 
perial’ has an unwelcome and emo- 
tional connotation, not only to the 
three new Dominions, but also to 
South Africa and Eire; and even if 
the necessary terminological change 
were made and ‘Commonwealth’ were 
substituted for ‘ Imperial,’ the form 
of the Conference would still convey 
to the over-sensitive reminders of a 
status that ended with the Statute of 
Westminster. The new version of an 
informal meeting between equals, while 


serving very much the same purpose, 
avoids this particular difficulty. At 
the same time, while every attention 
should be paid to the feelings of the 
newcomers, we ought to be careful not 
to go too far in discarding old forms 
that have survived the tests and 


strains of the years. At present we 
seem to be thinking a good deal about 
how to adjust the Commonwealth to 
the needs and opinions of the new 
Dominions, and not nearly enough 
about how these adaptations are going 
to affect and alter the character of the 
Commonwealth. Out of the delibera- 
tions of the Prime Ministers has come 
a broad hint that not only has the 
British Empire ceased to be either 
British or an Empire, but even the 
British Commonwealth must abandon 
the term ‘ British’ and become plain 
‘Commonwealth.’ Hard upon this 
proposed change of words have come 
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suggestions that the Crown itself, the 
traditional link between the separate 
parts of Empire or Commonwealth, 
is now an anachronism and should 
be replaced by some more acceptable 
symbol. Nor is even that the end 
of the story. Mr Costello has been 
suggesting in Canada a new relation- 
ship for Eire, rather similar to that of 
Burma. She will be of the Common- 
wealth, but not in it. She will repeal 
the External Relations Act, thus 
severing the last formal link uniting 
her to the Commonwealth, but will 
retain a close connection with its 
countries. The proposal, which goes 
beyond anything that Mr de Valera 
did, comes strangely from the political 
heir of President Cosgrave ; but since 
Mr Costello commands a coalition 
united by nothing except a dislike of 
Mr de Valera, some concession was 
evidently necessary to the extreme 
Republicans among his supporters. 
If it is still his and their hope to end 
Partition and incorporate Northern 
Ireland in Eire, he could scarcely have 
chosen a more unpromising course ; for 
the Northern Ireland leaders are now 
not unnaturally saying, “‘ We told you 
so!” and protesting afresh their de- 
termination not to be driven out of 
their old connection with the United 
Kingdom. Mr de Valera, who has been 
busy trying to persuade the British 
people to reunite Ireland, cannot be 
very grateful for this latest contribu- 
tion to the problem. 

Apart from any other objection, Mr 
Costello is setting a bad example to 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, whose 
attachment to the Commonwealth is in 
varying degrees uncertain and can 
very easily be shaken. Their general 
attitude is one of reserve for the 
future. They confer without prejudice 
and depart without commitment. They 
are suspicious that by keeping their 
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allegiance to the Crown they may in 
some way prejudice their newly found 
independence, but are ready to take 
that risk provided they feel that 
solid benefits, not otherwise to be 
obtained, are likely to accrue. If 
they are shown an easy way of 
getting the benefits without accepting 
the obligations, they may be tempted 
to follow it. 

An incident at the third Conference, 
which consisted of representatives from 
some thirty-five Parliaments and Legis- 
latures and was convened by the 
Empire Parliamentary Association, 
showed the uncertainty of India’s 
attachment. Some of the delegates 
were to have visited the British and 
American Zones of Germany. The 
Indians, after accepting the invitation 
to go, drew back at the last moment, 
the impression being given that their 
reason was a fear lest they should 
appear to be taking sides in the dis- 
pute over Berlin and might thereby 
give offence to the Russians. The idea 
that the Russians would be provoked 
by the presence of India’s delegates or 
gratified by their absence shows, if the 
report be true, a political immaturity ; 
and the hint that, like Eire in the last 
war, India would or ultimately could 
be neutral in any dispute between the 
Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R. does 
not suggest the attitude of a loyal and 
dependable partner. What is true of 
India is a little less applicable to the 
other new Dominions, but too much 
importance should not be attached to 


- the spectacle of some eighty repre- 


sentatives of some thirty-five Parlia- 
ments and Legislatures of the Common- 
wealth linking arms and singing “ Auld 
Lang Syne ”’ in Edinburgh Castle ; or 
to a later scene, when the delegates 
were returning from a banquet in the 
London Guildhall and a distinguished 
French-Canadian rose to announce 
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with mock gravity that peace had 
been declared between India and the 
Union of South Africa ! 

While only the future can show how 
far the new Dominions will enter into 
the spirit of the Commonwealth, what 
is beyond doubt is that their approach 
to it will be very different from that of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
It will be different because the back- 
ground and history are so different. 
Possibly this fact will have to be 
recognised by fresh adjustments in 
an already delicate relationship. But 
however necessary these may be, we 
would be unwise to forfeit something 
of real and tried value for the sake of 
a very problematical advantage. The 
great Empires of the past have usually 
been destroyed by some violent and 
obvious event, such as the revolt of 
colonies or defeat in war. Yet an 
Empire can also be disrupted by a 
process of slow and peaceful dis- 
integration, without a shot being fired 
and with hardly an unkind word being 
said. 


During the short September session 
of Parliament, Sir Waldron Smithers, 
whose interventions generally contri- 
bute more to the gaiety than to the 
business of the House of Commons, 
urged upon the Government the estab- 
lishment of a British equivalent of 
the Congressional Committee on un- 
American activities. Sir Waldron’s 
intention was commendable. A lot of 
people are uneasily conscious of a 
Communist Fifth Column; they are 
not at all satisfied about the present 
safety of our scientific secrets; and 
they do not regard the so-called purge 
of the Civil Service as anything but 
@ piece of window-dressing. But Sir 
Waldron’s remedy is likely to create 
more troubles than it would solve. 
He could hardly have chosen a less 
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happy analogy than that of the Com- 
mittee on un-American activities. It 
began life in 1938 as the Dies Com- 
mittee, so called because its chairman 
was Congressman Martin Dies. It 
had a poor personnel, mostly drawn 
from the Southern States, and its 
meetings had a strange flavour of 
Ku-Klux-Klan about them. It was 
always a bit of a joke, and ended by 
being a very bad joke, 

Lately, having succeeded in becoming 
a Standing or permanent Committee 
of Congress, it has excelled itself. 
Two of its more prominent victims 
have been Mr Harry White and Mr 
Alger Hiss, both of whom were charged, 
on the testimony of two ex-Communists 
of apparent emotional instability, of 
having a Communist past. Mr White 
was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
under Mr Morgenthau, and whatever 
anyone may think of Bretton Woods 
or the British credit, no one in his 
senses would have associated him with 
a Communist Fifth Column. Although 
a very sick man, he was summoned 
before the Committee. Owing to a 
heart attack his appearance had to 
be postponed, and when a little later 
he was able to attend he was given a 
gruelling cross-examination by men 
who hardly troubled to conceal their 
suspicions that his illness was pre- 
tended. Two days after the hearing 
he had another heart attack and died. 

Mr Alger Hiss was an almost more 
unlikely victim. He is President of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Industrial 
Peace. He was Mr Dean Acheson’s 
principal assistant in the State Depart- 
ment. He was a very successful 
Secretary-General of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. When brought be- 
fore the Committee he was obviously 
completely bewildered by the whole 
business, which appeared to turn very 
largely upon whether he had or had 
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not sold a car some years ago to a 
gentleman whose name may or may 
not have been Whittaker Chambers, 
and if in the course of his ornithological 
excursions he had ever come across 
a prothonotary warbler. Out of such 
flimsy stuff the Committee spun its 
web. 

It has continued on its strange 
path unabashed by criticism and 
apparently unmoved by the resound- 
ing snub it received at the end of 
September. In its Report it had been 
foolish enough to demand from the 
Department of Justice the prosecution 
of four persons whom it accused of 
tampering with atomic secrets. The 
Department retorted by refusing to 
institute proceedings “to justify pub- 
licity seekers,” adding that it proposed 
to adhere to its traditional methods 
of prosecution, despite the opinions 
of ‘politically-minded Congressional 


Committees with one eye on publicity 
and the other on election results.” 
In spite of this rebuff, if a recent 
report from New York is correct, the 
Committee is now turning its search- 
light upon General Eisenhower and 


Columbia University. What it hopes 
to discover for its purpose in either 
of those quarters is beyond the power 
of the ordinary man to imagine. 


Most Britons have probably never 
heard of the Battle of Leyte Gulf; 
and some of those who have heard of 
it might not care to have to locate the 
Gulf on the map. Yet the battle was, 
by any standard, oné of the greatest 
naval actions in history—great in its 
decisiveness, in the numbers of ships 
employed, and in the damage given 
and received; and it may well prove 
to be the last of the famous fleet 
encounters. Ships of a total of more 
than two million tons were pitted 
against each other; the battle lasted 
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for four days and was fought over an 
area twice the size of France; and in 
settling the issue of the naval war in 
the Pacific, it decided the fate of the 
Japanese Empire. 

Two books,! not as yet available to 
readers in this country, have recently 
appeared in the United States, one 
giving an account of the action from 
American sources and the other from 
Japanese. The two versions comple- 
ment each other: there is no conflict 
of evidence on the main facts. For 
some time the best brains in Japan 
had been adjusting themselves to the 
probability of defeat. After Pearl 
Harbour and the first startling suc- 
cesses, Japan had moved to a strate- 
gical defensive. Having pushed her 
fleets and armies far into the Pacific 
in the east, to the Indian Ocean in the 
west, and to New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands in the south, she had 
formed a protective screen of islands 
and fortified outposts, behind which 
her forces were ready to strike a blow 
at any daring intruder. The policy, 
of course, like the war that produced 
it, was foredoomed to failure. The 
Japanese who declared vaingloriously 
that he would dictate peace from 
Washington had the right idea, crazy 
as it sounded. Washington was the 
only place where his country could 
hope to negotiate a victorious peace. 
Washington was in any conceivable 
circumstances unattainable, but by 
halting and waiting for the Americans 
to recover from the first shocks and 
to counter-attack, the Japanese were 
bound to lose their gamble; and they 
began to lose it just as soon as the 
Americans were able to mobilise the 
massive resources of half a continent 
against them. 
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The counter-attack began, pressing 
the Japanese farther and farther back, 
until General MacArthur was ready 
to invade the Philippines. Two un- 
pleasant facts then faced the Japanese 
General Staff. The first was that the 
fall of the Philippines would cut off 
the metropolitan islands from their 
conquests in Malaya and therefore 
from the oil, rubber, and tin which 
were so essential to the war effort. 
The second fact was that the true 
course of events had been carefully 
hidden from the Japanese people. 
Every engagement had been repre- 
sented as a success, the continued 
advance of the Americans in the teeth 
of an apparently ever-victorious navy 
being a paradox which public opinion 
was beginning to swallow with diffi- 
culty. If the Philippines were to fall, 
bringing the invaders close to the 
Japanese islands (as distances in the 
Pacific are reckoned), the fiction of 
victory could hardly be sustained any 
longer and the resulting shock to 
morale was bound to be severe. On 
both these counts something had to 
be done. 

The Japanese plan of action was in 
itself quite simple, although its execu- 
tion was enormously complicated. The 
Imperial Navy was to be hazarded 
in an all-out action. An American 
armada lay in Leyte Gulf, where it 
was unloading troops and supplies for 
the assault on the Philippine islands. 
A large part of the Japanese fleet was 
to lure the powerful protecting Ameri- 
can squadrons out of the way; while 
the most formidable surface ships of 
the Imperial Navy were to enter the 
Gulf, and, like wolves among sheep, to 
destroy the troopships, supply ships, 
carriers, and other ‘ soft’ vessels that 





1 C. Vann Woodward: ‘ The Battle for Leyte Gulf.’ (Macmillan, New York.) 


James A. Field, Jun.: ‘ The Japanese at Leyte Gulf.’ 


(Princeton University Press.) 
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were anchored there. The American 
expeditionary force would then be 
attacked by the Japanese garrison and 
destroyed long before reinforcements 
could reach the invaders from the 
other side of the Pacific. 

It was not a bad plan. If successful, 
the American account admits, “ the 
effect would have been a disaster of 
incalculable proportions.” That it 
would have changed the final issue of 
the war is most improbable, but it 
would have dealt a heavy and dis- 
couraging blow and have postponed 
by many months the descent upon 
Japan. And the plan nearly suc- 
ceeded. Kurita’s fleet, which was to 
play the wolf among the sheep, was 
close to its quarry, only a weak and 
exhausted American squadron lying 
between them, when by an almost 
inexplicable blunder the Japanese 
turned away, as Jellicoe, less fatally 
and more excusably, turned away at 
Jutland. The threat passed and the 
Japanese ships retired to the north, 
harried and battered by the superior 
air power of the enemy. 

A battle at sea is an even more 
confused affair than a battle on land. 
There are no hills or rivers or villages 
by which the movements are governed 
and can be traced. The distances are 
far greater and the pace is much 
hotter. For four days and nights the 
opposing squadrons groped for each 
other, made contact, fought and broke 
away; while between actions aero- 
planes made strike after strike and 
submarines hunted the big ships. 
Leyte resolved itself into four separate 
engagements, each of which was in 
varying extent a Japanese defeat. 
Both sides made mistakes; both— 
and particularly the Japanese, who 
were counting largely upon the co- 
operation of land-based planes which 
did not co-operate—suffered from 
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divided command. But the best fleet 
undoubtedly won. The Americans had 
much better and more modern equip- 
ment; they fought and manceuvred 
more skilfully; they had an almost 
unchallenged superiority in the air; 
and even the desperate expedient of 
Kamikaze—or suicide planes—failed 
to shake their steadiness in battle. 

The Japanese casualties were sixty- 
six combatant vessels, including three 
battleships, the American loss of six 
being by comparison almost insignifi- 
eant. As a fighting force the Japanese 
Navy ceased to exist. Many ships 
remained, but they could not form a 
fleet in being or a battle line ; and the 
losses were irreplaceable. The Ameri- 
cans could rebuild their navy: the 
Japanese could not. Here was further 
proof that a first-class military power 
on a third-class economic foundation 
will never defeat another first-class mili- 
tary power with a first-class economic 
foundation. The war lasted for 
another nine months, but the Battle 
of Leyte Gulf, even more than the 
bomb on Hiroshima, gave the Ameri- 
cans their victory. 


Rupert Gould, who died in October, 
was one of the more remarkable 
figures of his time. To the general 
public he was best known as an early 
and most successful member of the 
Brains Trust, equipped with a know- 
ledge so encyclopedic that it was 
nearly impossible to trip him up over 
a matter of obscure fact. His interests 
were nearly as wide as was his know- 
ledge. He had a passion for old 
chronometers and achieved the re- 
putedly impossible task of assembling 
and putting in order Harrison’s famous 
Timepiece, subsequently writing a 
book of genuine scientific value on 
““The Marine Chronometer.” Any- 
thing curious and out of the way 
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drew him like a magnet. He knew 
more than any living man about sea- 
serpents, in whose existence he had a 
profound and unshakable belief. These 
and such mysterious and debatable 
subjects as the Canals of Mars, the 
giants of Patagonia, the age of Old 
Parr, the Devil’s Hoofmarks, and the 
Indian Rope Trick he explored in a 
series of books which combined scien- 
tific learning with popular entertain- 
ment. He was indefatigable in re- 
search. Being determined to reach the 
truth about the Loch Ness Monster, 
he visited its haunts at the right 
season of the year and for several 
days rode round the Loch on a motor 
bicycle. Unhappily the Monster was 
disobliging and Gould returned to 
London with no more than a careful 
collection of the accounts of more than 
thirty eye-witnesses. He then read a 
paper to the Sette of Odd Volumes, 
proclaiming his belief in the Monster, 
and was exceedingly angry with men 
of science like the late Lord Moynihan 
and the late Mr E. G. Boulenger, who 
presumed to doubt his evidence. 

He read voraciously and very fast, 
having one of those photographic 
memories, like Lord Macaulay’s, which 
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retain nearly everything they record. 
He was the delight and despair of his 
friends because, if one of them quoted 
@ line from some fairly well-known 
book, Gould would at once continue 
the quotation and give the entire 
passage. In one of his works he men- 
tioned the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and Chambers’s Encyclopedia, adding 
a footnote to the effect that, having 
read them both, he thought that 
Chambers’s was on the whole the 
better work. When his publisher 
expostulated at so extravagant a 
claim, he explained that his statement 
was perfectly true. In his youth he 
had made a long voyage of hydro- 
graphic discovery. The two Encyclo- 
pedias were the only literature on 
board and he had read them both 
from cover to cover, remembering an 
astonishing amount of what he had 
read. 

He gave the impression of knowing 
something about everything, and on 
some subjects, like clocks, typewriters, 
hydrography, and Cagliostro, he un- 
doubtedly knew a great deal; and he 
was one of the few men who could 
really write the Lord’s Prayer on a 
piece of paper the size of a sixpence. 
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William 
Nicholson 


turned to scientific research 
after a commercial career 
with the East India Com- 
pany, and made the historic 
discovery that water could 
be decomposed by passing 
an electric current through 
it. This is an example of 
electrolysis which is the 
foundation of many im- 
portant industrial and 
scientific operations. Working in company with another English chemist, 
Carlisle, in 1880, Nicholson constructed an electric battery (known at 
that time as a “Voltaic Pile”), from thirty-six half-crowns and a 
number of zinc discs and pieces of pasteboard. Though the current 
produced by this crude apparatus was so minute that only a few thimblefuls 
of gas were collected over a period of thirteen hours, Nicholson showed 
not only that water could be electrolysed, but that the two gases of which 
it is composed appear at different places, the oxygen being evolved where 
the electric current enters the water and hydrogen where it leaves. 
Nicholson, who was born in London in 1753, made many other 
scientific discoveries between his return from India in 1786 and his 
death in 1815. He invented a hydrometer, took out patents for textile 
printing machinery, planned and carried out a scheme for the water supply 
to Portsmouth. He was a_ scientific writer of great con- 
temporary eminence and founded and, until his 
death, edited the “ Journal of Natural Philosophy ”. 
But the electrolysis of water, a fundamental discovery te 
very great importance, remains this Englishman’s real Yoon 
contribution to the world’s total of scientific knowledge. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


and Develop Power 








ELMANISM is a training in power. 

It is a means by which knowledge 
is more easily acquired, retained and 
used ; a means through which natural 
aptitudes find greater expression and 
by which individual faculties are de- 
veloped. The main idea is all the time 
on use, for with practice and use more 
knowledge comes, and skill, wisdom 
and power grow. 

The general effect of the training is 
to induce an attitude of mind and a per- 
sonal efficiency favourable to the happy 
management of life. The emphasis 
throughout the Pelman Course is on the 
harnessing and proper use of energy. 


‘* First-class ’’ Minds 

Today trained minds are more 
necessary than ever. Also they are 
more in demand. Efficiency is the 
need of the moment—and mental 
efficiency above everything else. To 
do your job superlatively well must 
be the desire and duty of every man 
and woman today, and the best way 
of making yourself “ first-class ’’ from 
the point of view of personal efficiency 


is to train your mind by means of 


Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is proving of immense 
help to men and women today. 

Pelmanism eliminates the feelings of 
Frustration and Inferiority (and many 
other weaknesses as well) and develops 
and strengthens your Will-Power, your 
Determination and your powers of 
Initiative and Concentration. 

So why suffer from these failings any 
longer? Whatever your age, whatever 
your occupation, Pelmanism will free 
your mind from these unhappy condi- 
tions and change for the better your 
whole outlook on life. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by vour attitude of mind. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 


| The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
| German, Spanish, and Italian. Write for par- 
| ticulars and specimen lesson of the language 
| that interests you, which will be sent gratis. 
Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
Service members of His Majesty’s Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Aj igmore Street, 


ondon, 


What Pelmanism Does 

Pelmanism brings cut the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to the 
highest point of efficiency. It banishes 
such weaknesses and defects as : 

Moodiness Indecision 

Pessimism Depression 

Indefiniteness Aimlessness 

Forgetfulness Procrastination 

Mind Wandering Self-Consciousness 

Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 

All these defects and weaknesses can 
be completely overcome by a course of 
Pelmanism. 

Then there are those opposite quali- 
ties which are valuable in every aspect 
of living : 
—Optimism 
—Judgment 
—Originality 
— Observation 
—Self-Confidence —Will-Power 
—Organising Power —Resourcefulness 

You can develop and strengthen aH 
these by a course of Pelmanism. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 


—Courage 
—Ambition 
—Perception 
—-Reliability 





Half fees for Fog - 4 and ex-Service members of 
His Majesty’s Forces. 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 
The Polen Cousse i is fully described 
in a book entitled The Science of 
Success, The Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most con- 
venient terms. The book will be sent 
you, post free, on application to :— 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Established over 50 years), 

102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Callers welcomed. 

PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Damrak, 68. NEW YORE, 271 North 
Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DUREAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O, Box 1459). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Bor 
4928. CALCUTTA. 102 Clive Street. DELHI, 

10 Alipore Roud 
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The beautiful Temple of Philae rises from the =-= 
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it lies submerged below the surface—a sacrifice to 
the vital need for irrigation in the Nile Valley. 


To meet this ever-present demand for water the 





rulers of Egypt, from the earliest kings, tried to | ‘7777777777 de 
harness and control the seasonal rise of the great 
river. Their efforts met with varying success until 
the nineteenth century, when modern engineers 
began the construction of the great system of dams 
and barrages which now extends from the Delta to 
the upper reaches of the Nile. 

With the establishment of a reliable irrigation 
system the cultivation of cotton became the most 
important industry in Egypt and it is still a leading factor in the economy of the country. Full and up-to- 


date information from our branches in Egypt covering the cotton industry and other commercial activi- 


ties is readily obtainable on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 [{[D:c-0' 


i 


BARCLAYS BANK Ad 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) & 











VIA IMPERIAL 


LES 


Often one has a piece of family news which would interest relatives 








and friends overseas. Tell them by cable Via Imperial — it 
isn’t expensive. You can send a social message of 12 words to 
any part of the Empire for five shillings — to some parts for even 
less. It’s easy too. If you are on the telephone, just phone your 
nearest Cable and Wireless Office, or ask for ‘ Foreign Telegrams’ 
and dictate your message to the Post Office. Otherwise hand it 
in at any Cable and Wireless Office or any Post Office. 






CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 TELEPHONE: TEMple Bar 8494 
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The table of the well-dressed man 


A Visitor from another land once exclaimed in admiration 
at the spartan way of life he found in a certain isle. ‘Ah!’ he 
cried, ‘I fear you must despise the superior elegance of my 
\ attire!’ His hosts discreetly forbore to point out that his 
suit had come from their own best tailors, his sword from 
their own armourers, his hat and boots from their native 
hatters and cordwainers. They wisely preferred things that 


way round. 








Britain’s best merchandise is the quality of her 
manufacture, which is still the envy of other 
nations. TI is busily selling British skill in the 
Sorm of wrought light-alloys, precision steel tubes, 
bicycles, ski-sticks, electrical equipment and auto- 
mobile parts. Every dollar made that way is 


needed, and every softer coin. 








TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED - THE ADELPHI - LONDON WC2 
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IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARGH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1939) 


Patron: HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: THE RT. HOW, THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: SiR HOLBURT WARING, BT., 0.B.E., F.R.C.S 
Director: PROFESSOR W. E. GYE, F.R.S. 


TT Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientificinstitutions. It is 

a centre for research and information on Cancer. and carries on continuous and 

systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 

has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgentiy needed for the mainterance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 hereby vequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 
Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct thut the Treasurer's receipt shall be a 
good discharge for such legacy. 

















Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, 
and observe how evenly it burns. Here is 
a really fine, fragrant tobacco—unvarying, 
unaided by artificial flavouring. For those 
who find no solace in an ancient briar, there 
are those equally satisfying cigarettes .. . 
John Cotton No. 1. 





* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2. 4/9 anoz 


No. 4. . 4/5 an oz. 
Empire . 4/14 an oz, 
* No, 1 Cigarettes . : ° . 3/10 for 20 


JOHN COTTON 
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Taking it and liking it is a natural reaction to winter—if only you are 


fit. Your body will quickly respond to reinforcement of extra vitamins. Vita- 





min A builds up your protection against infection, vitamin D is the ‘sun- 
shine’ vitamin. Both are richly contained in Crookes Halibut Oil. Take it 


regularly, and let it aid you to resist the attacks of winter colds and influenza. 





CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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=— Balanced blending, 
in its most exact 
form, is the source 
of the deep and con- 
stant satisfaction 
given by Craven 
Empire Tobaccos. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0}d. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/I}d. an ounce. 


CARRERAS * 150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 











INCOME TAX PAID BY | 
THE SOCIETY 


* Investment now being accepted | 
from £1 to £1,000. Deposits 

| up to £2,000. 

Withdrawals at short notice. 

| ASSETS exceed £5,000,000. 

| RESERVES anp UNDIVIDED PROFIT 

exceed £250,000. 


| 
(Established 100 years) | 
} 
| 


PLANET. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Full details from 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.2 





Est. 1820 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 17/5 per 4 bottle. 
33/4 per bottle. 














~I 
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£12 a year invested for a child 


(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£02 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 2I 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£3909 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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| “‘Whate’er he gives, he gives the best” 


OR. JOHNSON 


Draw no bow at a venture this Christmastide ; 


Ke 
‘i 4 


i 


Lambert 
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Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


give the Gift Appropriate... . 
La Tropical de Luxe Cigars. 

Famous over 70 years for their 
exquisite mildness and flavour, 


these finest Jamaican cigars 


sizes: 


will say ‘Happy Christmas’ 

again and again to the 
man you really want to 
please. 


Obtainable in all the usual 
5’s, 10°s, 25’s and 50’s, 


LA TROPICAL o:ss: Sst Znaccan Chats 


& Butler of Drury Lane. 
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1909 MAXALDING 1948 


ENERGY, 
BALANCE, 
& CONTROL 


are shown in the illus- 
tration of my son 
Courtlandt (Height 6 
feet ; Chest 45 inches). 
You’ can read in 
the new explanatory 
literature (16,000 
words and 66 illus- 
trations) how the 
science of 


MAXALDING 


can be applied to your 
requirements in the 
way of improved 
health, physical and 
mental efficiency, and 
increased strength. 
stamina, speed, and 
muscular build. 

The prospectus (show- 
ing actual photo- 
graphic, proof of 
results obtained in 





over 60 cases, and containing other convincing evidence) 
will be sent gratis and post-free to any part of the 


world in a plain sealed envelope. 


If you include details of your present condition and 


ambitions in the way 


of improvement, as well as 


NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Occupation, 
a free letter of preliminary advice will be included. 


MAXALDING (Dept. 6B) 


SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 











pee are 154 Life-boats 
R.N.L.I. Fleet. 

They cost from £9,000 to 
according to type. Send 


S.0.S LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


in the 
£20,000 


a con- 


tribution however small towards the 
cost of building and maintaining these 


boats. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE - BOAT 


42, GP~°\’ENOR GARDENS, 


The Duke of Montro- 


Col. A. D. Burnett Seow, M.C., T.D.. 


ic JN, S$.W.1. 


INSTITUTION 


. C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Tr asurer. 
M.A., Secretary. 
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EARN MONEY THIS WAY. 





‘“When once the itch of 

literature comes over a man, 

nothing can cure it but the scratching of a pen.” So 
said Samuel Lover in the nineteenth century. 


These words are even more true today with greater 
opportunities open to everybody. 

Under expert guidance YOU can earn a substantial income 
in your spare time by writing articles of short stories. 

And this is where we come in. Free of cost, and 
without placing you under any obligation, we will tell you 
FRANKLY whether you have the necessary ability. If you 
have, THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE will prepare 
a course to suit your specific needs, enabling you to make 
your writing pay in the shortest possible time. 

Send now for your free copy of PROFITS FROM THE PEN 
(enclosing 24d. stamp to cover postage). 


THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE, 
W.S. 492, SEAHAM HOUSE, LONDON, S.W. 19, 


or call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
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The child who 


never smiled... 


Some CHILDREN, when they first 
come into The Salvation Army’s care, 
seem as if they have never smiled. But 
kindness, love and understanding 
work miracles. This Christmas, will 
you help us to bring more smiles to 
more faces than ever before ? There’s 
real happiness in the knowledge that 
you are making others happy. Please 
send your gift to General Orsborn, 
10I1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
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The acceptable Gift for 
Christmas & the New Year 


De Luxe PLUG-IN CHESS SET all plastic, 
beautifully finished red and white men, black 
and white board 4” square playing surface; 
overall measurements 6” x 43” x 1}” to tit easily 
into pocket or travelling case ; lid locks pieces 
into po<ition whenever a game is interrupted. 
Suppled in Blue, Yellow, Cream, Red, or with 
Transparent (Amber) lid. 
Post 


Nat only 29/8 Free. 


An opportunity to ORDER BY POST. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 


STYLEX (London) LTD. 
Dept. S. 
15 Leicester jae London, W.C.2. 











FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
revered for her self-sacrific- 
ing care of the wounded in 
the Crimea, was the First 
Lady-Superintendent of the 


FLORENGE 
NIGHTINGALE 
HOSPITAL 


Patroness: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 
Founded in 1850 for the medical and surgical 


treatment of educated women of limited 
means, from all parts of the country. 





The Government have agreed to allow the 
Hospital to continue as an independent 
institution outside the National scheme 
Funds will therefore be required to enable 
the Committee to carry on the wishes of 
the founders, and voluntary contributions 
are invited. 


£8,000 needed for the current year. 
Please send to the Secretary, 
Florence Nightingale Hospital 


for Gentlewomen, 
19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1. 
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* 
Obtainable only \ 
from the best " 
Bespoke Tailors 


THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS, THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 





Soon at 


Boubnemott/ 
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wh the yewe totvmdl 
Send for Guide Book, post 6d. 
(P.O. pleats), or free folder 
and hotel list from Infor- 
pone Ha Sy, D. Restaurant Car Expresses from Waterloo 


Westover Road All-Pullman ‘‘ Bournemouth Belle” runs daily 
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hitherto difficult to obtain. 


fom 


A SPECIAL 


certain easing of supplies now makes available several types of fine wines and spirits 
To make certain of a balanced distribution we are combining 
an attractive selection of these in parcels at the special rates shown below. 








OFFER 











Parcel No. 1 


WHITE BURGUNDY (Blanc Villages) 











One bottle each of the following: — £. s, d. 


BARBADOS LIGHT RUM G4 
LONDON GIN I. 11, 8. 
SHERRY (Produce of Spain) . 6. & 


RED BORDEAUX (Chateau Bahans) 12. 6. 
SAUTERNES (Chateau Guiraud 1943) 17. 0. 
Value 6. 10, 6. 
Discount 4.0 





Total Cost 6. 6. 6. 





Both parcels if ordered together and packed in one case: £12. 10. 0. Total saving: 11s. Od 
EVERY 








CARRIAGE AND PACKING 
MAYFAIR 
8552 


Parcel No. 2 


One bottle each of the following:— £. s. ' 
FRENCH BRANDY 2. 2. 
PORT (Produce of Portugal) 18, 


CHAMPAGNE (Victor Clicquot 1941) 1. 
SHERRY (Produce of Spain) S 
COTES DU RHONE 12. 
ANJOU BLANC 14. 
6. 10. 


. 


+ POW RN 
PROPS Pe 


Value 
Discount 4. 


Total Cost 6. 6. 


Oo 





\o 





FREE IN CASE, 


5 AVERY 
ROW, W.1 

















WHERE YOUR CAPEPAL 
DOES NOT DEPRECIATE 





TAX a 
BY THE SOCIETY 
Year in and year out, the ‘ Chelsea’ 
has offered security with a fair 
return on capital. Established 70 
years ago, the Society has never 
lost a penny of an investor’s capital. 


ASSETS £2,000,000. 


Write to the Geneval Manager for details. 





BUILDING SOCIETY 
110 KINGS ROAD CHELSEA: LONDON: S.W3 














































































THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity. : 
Just because ofits purity Howards 
Aspirin costs a little more. 


HOWARDS ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapest — it is the best. 


4:& wade by HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
W Established 1797 
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AGA HEAT ITD 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF AGA COOKERS 
TO HM THE KING 











and this cooker saves so much 
on fuel it soon pays its cost! 


Such bliss comes to the home — after an Aga arrives ! 
No wonder many owners never forget the dealer who 
put in their Aga — but greet him always with heart- 
felt gratitude ! 

The beautiful Aga makes life so different! Burning 
night and day, it is always ready to cook for you — per- 
fectly, almost automatically. You simply refuel it 
morning and night. No fires to light. A damp cloth 
wipes it clean. And you can have an Aga that will also 
give you really hot water in the bathroom or kitchen — 
right round the clock ! 

Yet its luxurious comfort is not really costly. The 
guaranteed maximum yearly fuel consumption is so low 
that your saving on fuel soon covers the cost of your 
Aga. Its quality is the same as in 1938—and there 
is no purchase tax. The Aga is indeed a splendid 
investment ! 


For full details about the Aga, write to: 





(ts SEVENTH HEAVEN 
living with an AGA 





Regd. Irade Mark 














HIS is the Aga Model E Cooker 
for the larger household. Its guar- 
anteed maximum fuel consumption per 
year is 3 tons using coke, anthracite or 
**Phurnacite ”’. Other models are avail- 
able and deliveries are now quicker. 
Domestic models from £85 to £115 
Hire Purchase terms available. 








Aga Heat Ltd., 22 Orchard House, Orchard St., London, W.1 


(Proprictors: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 
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APEX 
VOLATOL 








Vapex in ointment form. A soothing, penetrating, 


warming rub for the chest. 


not stain skin or clothing. 
colds. In handy tube pack. 


Of Chemists 1/9 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


Non-greasy—does 


Ideal for children’s 


y238e 
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Ryvita and 
Marmalade 


FOR BREAKFAST 





















MARINE 
ENGINES 


. are made in a range 
of powers from 73-30 
H.P. and in _ three 
series, for light, 
medium and heavy 
duty. 

These engines are 
thoroughly well established as reliable power 
units, economical in first cost and in upkeep, 
and are supplied with full marine equipment. 


TheBergius ltd 


OOBBIE'S LOAN™ — GLASGOW C4 





Real Scots 
body-building fare .. . 








CRIMPIE 


OAT CAKES 


Hand-fired for that home-made , 
flavour by the bakers of the 
Original Thin Wine Biscult 


Wyllie, Barr & Ross Ltd i 














ARB. em EBITDA AS 
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Mounted on or near the 
forecastle, lavishly decorated 
belfries were a feature of 
larger ships from the 

century onwards. Ships bells 
were used in all types of ships 
as they were the only means 


of making the time known to 
the ship’s Company. 


THE 


“THREE CASTLES 


GCIiGARETTES 


MANUFACTURED 


20 for 3/10 
BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 








Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireiand), Ltd. 

















These are ‘“‘nervy’’ days, and the 
tension, far from slackening, tends 
to tighten. No wonder so many feel near 
the end of their tether, with nerves on edge. 
“SANATOGEN” Tonic Wine is an admirable 
restorative, for it combines the “pick-me-up” 
qualities of a rich, full-bodied wine with the 
active tonic properties of “SANATOGEN”’ 
Nerve Tonic Food. 


‘“SANATOGEN’ 


TONIC WINE 
O's. 56 


The word *“‘“SANATOGEN"’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


DRY FLY SHERRY is now available in larger 

quantity. A glass of this lovely sherry is a 

gracious welcome to your guests. From 

your own wine merchant or direct from :— 

FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 

New York Agents: Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Ltd. 








“I'm glad | sent that gift to the Church 
Army. It means someone is having a 
happier Christmas.” 


The Church Army is doing its utmost to 
make this Christmas the best possible for 
as many as possible of the less fortunate. 
Your help will be most welcome. 


Please send a gift to The Rev. Prebendary HUBERT 
H. TREACHER, The Church Army, 55 Bryanston St., 
London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 
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Not so funny 
for Mr. Nash?:... 


e 
/ Mr. Nash's sudden transformation from a dig- 
nified business man to a sprawling figure of 
waving arms and legs struck some passers-by 


as funny. But when he was helped to an 
ambulance with an injured back and head, 
Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 
share the joke. He was unable to work for 


many months, while 





expenses mounted. Y et 
he was able to conval- 
esce with aneasy mind, 
for under his ‘ General’ 
= Personal Accident 
Policy he received £10 
a week until he was fit. 


Peace of mind costs very little 


£4 a year covers you for £10 a week accident benefit. 
Are you wise to face the risk—and all that it means to 
your dependants—without this cover? It’s worth while 
finding out more about this and other benefits of the 
* General’s’ Personal Accident Policies—just send the 
coupon. 


a Bs | General 
| thy II) ny ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 


TOOTHPASTE [ii |e: 


neral 
ieulars 
oil me {™ nti oe 
lease set 
pow at Accident Polie! 
; 
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FAMOUS FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South 
African wine the other day .... 

I know. A good wine, but not of this 
quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn’ t 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines 
before ? 

Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slow 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 

Were South African wines well-known 
here before the preference twenty 
years ago ? 

Now you’re delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
suchan important Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 
So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too.”” 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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Price: 5 for 1/4° Tx 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues anu 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sept to ali 


parts of the country and abroad, under plaw 
sealed cover. 





TEAR OUT AND POsT—————— 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 
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4, It’s done 
like lightning! 


Easier said than done; otherwise most 
lighting difficulties would disappear. 
But a kind of “potted” lightning is used 
in the Gas Arc Lamp. A very pewerful electric current 
is passed through the rare gas Xenon. The result is a 
SCIENCE AT YOUR continuous, brilliant light, as intense as a photo-flash. 
SERVICE No? Another burning question solved with the help of The 
B.O.C. Why not see if they can throw some light on 

your problem? 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 
mm LONDON AND BRANCHES 








DR. BARNARDO’*S HOMES 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED -STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPOR?7. 


Please be Father Christmas to 
a little child in Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. 


A 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT of 


10}- 


will buy one child’s food 
for a week. 


Gifts of any amount warmly 
welcomed in support of our 
family of 7,000 boys and girls. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should 


be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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RATIRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


Drawn from the choice leaf of 
Virginia and Oriental tobaccos 
a rare blend matured to ripe, 
mellow fullness, and producing 
the exhilarating, yet somehow 
elusive fragrance of Rattray’s 
7 Reserve. A mixture prepared 
for those who rarely set down 
their pipes—for its fragrance 
and charm remain throughout 
the day. 

















It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that such a contribution to our 
everyday pleasure should in- 
spire congratulations similar to 
these from two of our customers, 
who write .... 















From LOWESTOFT—“I_ cannot 
remember having. enjoyed a _tobacco 
more than your 7 Reserve. In these 
days of high costs the true economy is 
still the purchase of the very best.” 


From AYLESFORD, KN T— 
“* Friends of mine who were in yester- 
day evening also commented upon 
7 Reserre’s excellence.”’ 


coneuatiimmnmenen? 








Obdtainable yf * 
hh athe 
* Tobacco 
Blender, 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price: 76/- per lb., post paid. 
Send 19/- for sample }-lb. tin 
post free. 
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CARDS. CALENDARS 


AND COURTESY 
* 


As leading Booksellers and Librarians of the 
United Kingdom, THE TIMES BOOK CLUB is 
able to offer a thoroughly comprehensive 
collection of Christmas Books; a wide and 
thoughtful selection of Christmas Cards, and 
beautifully illustrated Calendars at reason- 
able prices. Moreover, the proverbial courtesy 
and efficiency of the staff make Christmas 
shopping a pleasure at 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


BOOK SHOP 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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the high seas, on the plantation, 
in the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


| 
| 
| Wherever you are, at home, on 
| 
| 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 








and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


Write for the latest catalogue and com- 
plete Periodical Subscription List to 








ALFRED WILSON 


LIMITED 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


— 
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Established 1797 


Booksellers to their Majesties 
The King, The Queen, and to 
Queen Mary. 


—_-———O — 


New and Old Books, 
Children’s Books, 
Rare Books in fine bindings, 
Bibles, Prayer Books 
and Reference Books. 


Write or call for Christmas List— 


your best source of inspiration for 
Seasonal Gifts. 


187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1. 











Telephone : REGent 3201-3204. 





} 
| 
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The Story-writing 
World is stirring! 


The paper supply position is gradually 
brightening . . . editors are getting more 
Space . . . there’s more scope for writers 
- Papers are running short story 
competitions to discover fresh angles . . . 
fresh material . . . new writers. 


Why not start now and take advantage of 
this trend? Why not, if you feel you can 
write, get -in on this market through the 





Short Story section of the London School of | 


Journalism? Staffed by trained authors 
who teach personally, by correspondence, it 
has started many well-known writers on the 
way to success. Other Courses comprise 
Journalism, Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. The 
Course in English Literature has been 
specially written for the School by L. A. G. 
Strong. A new Course in English History 
written by J. Hampden Jackson has just 
been inaugurated. The School is under 
the patronage of the le:ding newspaper 
proprictors. 


Reduced Fees. 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
Museum 4574 


Free Book from Bureau 105 | 


' LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
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PROVIDES MORE VITALISING 


ae 


Vitamin & 


VITAMIN B, THAN ANY 
OTHER YEAST 


NE small tablet of this powerful 
yeast provides more natural 
Vitamin B,; —Nature’s own powerful 
energiser—than you would get from 
any other natural product. Because 
of this extra potency D.C.L. Yeast 
costs a little more but gives so much 
more in health-giving energy. 


TAKE D.C.L. AND 
YOU'LL BE WELL 


Take D.C.L. today and every day. 
You'll feel health and fitness flowing 
through your body, nerves and brain 
as natural Vitamin B; pours into your 
system. Your blood will be cleansed 
and enriched, your complexion made 
clear and beautiful. But be sure to 
get D.C.L. Yeast — the yeast packed 
full of power without drugs or 
artificial stimulants. 


DCL 


YEAST TABLETS 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
100 TABLETS 39 


50 TABLETS 2/3 
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tip your pillow on end like this "a 





choose your author NK | 





settle down snugly, adjust your Anglepoise at a finger touch to the 
required angle, to throw its gentle beam on your book, not in your eyes. No 
stretching, no fuss. Soon the cares of the day slide away on the printed page... 
and when sweet drowsiness arrives ... just switch off Anglepoise, gently push 
away —and s-l-e-e-p. THAT’S THE CLEVER WAY TO READ IN BED. 


%* Anglepoise is still difficult to obtain (we have our export target) but 
you can occasionally see it in the shops. If you do, snap it up! 
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MERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH London, Manchester, qremagen, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


A limited number of extra copies are now available and may be obtained 
through Booksellers or direct from Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 


No. 1598. DECEMBER 1948. Vou. 264. 
THe Last CHAPTER—AND POSTSCRIPT. BY DAVID JAMES, . 401 
CHANCE TROUT. BY OLIVER CASSELS, . . ‘ : . 413 
Root BADJIE. BY ‘SENTRY, . ‘ ; , > . 421 
KYRENIA. BY URSULA KEIR, ‘ ? P P P - 433 
St STEVONIANS. BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, 

D.S.0., O.B.E., M.C., B.E., 3 j ‘ ‘ ‘ . 438 
A Privy Councin MATTER. BY THOMAS WOODROOFFE, . . 446 
BLIND FLYING. BY CLUTHA MACKENZIE, . ‘ ‘ . 457 
COMMENT, . : , : , ; ; , ; . 466 
INDEX, P ‘ : ‘ , ‘ ‘ P : . 474 





SUBSORIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 45 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 30s. YEARLY. 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 









































Telegrams: “ Inches, Edinburgh.” 


88 PRINCES STREET, 


EGE BB BB 


Telephone No. 22388. 





By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
SHADES OF EDINBURGH. 


A permanent reminder of Scotland at your fireside 
with any Scottish Scene. 


We can supply Shades to suit each 
individual requirement for Bedside, 
Table, or Standard Lamps. 


Edinburgh Castle, 

Palace of Holyroodhouse, In Stock 
Kelso Abbey, 

Scottish National War Memorial, 
or any other suggestion. 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


Printed in Great Britain 


Prices from £2 18 6. 


EDINBURGH 2 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Time spent by your staff 


in South America 
is precious, too 


Your people can get there over the week-end 


W:: YOU MAKE a business trip Freight by Air 


_ - South America, you = By sending samples and goods to South 
time by flying. Yoursalesmen, service | 4 merica by air, you save time and ensure 
engineers and other experts should | delivery in perfect, factory-fresh condition. 
also travel by air—to save your | Full details of regular Commercial Freight 
firm from the costly disadvantage of | Services can be obtained from your ship- 
being without their services for | Ping agent, or from our offices. 
months at a time. In addition, such 
prompt and personal attention will q 
bring you considerable prestige in S.0O.S.— Spare Parts ! 
the highly competitive South Recently, a British tanker developed 
American markets. engine trouble at Valparaiso. New 
From London to Flights Fares cylinder heads and other parts were 
Rio de Janeiro tis a “ £ a4 £3083 urgently required. Within og few days, 
Buenos Aires 3 £192. 6 the necessary spares, weighing nearly 
Subject to alteration aton, had been flown out by B.S.A.A. 





£346.3 
Santiago 2 £208 .10 £375.6 


fast and frequent services also to Natal, Sao thus saving weeks of costly delay. 
Paulo, Montevideo, Lima, Baranquilla and the 
West Indies. 














Business by ~~. 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN 


AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from British 
South American Airways Corporation, 19, Grafton Street, London, W.1 (Regent 4141) for 
passengers, or 9, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 (Regent 7232) for freight. 




















Secure Your Future 
from Worry 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY 


FOR 


LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary Securities 
or Dividends may fluctuate. The Standard gives particularly 
favourable rates, as the following examples show, and the 
Security is unsurpassed. 


Each {100 would provide a Yearly Annuity for Life of :— 


MALE AGE LAST BIRTHDAY FEMALE 
£8: 8:11 60 £7: 5:.6 


10: 0: 8 65 8:10: 7 
12: 6: 4 70 10: 7:10 
15:12:11 75 13: 3: 1 


Yields for Half-yearly and Quarterly payments are slightly less. 


Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 


THE 


STANDARD LIFE 


» ASSURANCE COMPANY .. 


Established 1825 Assets £48,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON :—3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
15a PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 


end Branches throughout the United Kingdom 

















BY APPOINTMENT 
MATCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M.KING GEORGE VI. 


‘BRYMAY’™ 


SAFETY MATCHES 


—— Matehes 


‘BatishHomeS” 


MADE ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND 





Agents for BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for the United States and Canada: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., CANNON HOUSE, MACKLIN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND. 
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